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GAS GOSTS MORE. 


Today, gas costs more than it used to. So do all other forms 
of energy. That's a fact 


GAS COSTS LESS. 


Efficient gas energy also costs less in most places than other energies 
rlalom vii Merelsliiale(-M oMele 1G 1B eliielecelyy 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION © 1962 


Gas: The future belongs to the efficient. 








Delta is an airline run by more than 35,000 
professionals. Like Jack Clunen, Line Mechanic. 

Jack’s a team player with 15 years’ experience +. 
on the Delta line. Once a jet lands at his gate, it 
doesn’t take off again till he gives the 0.K. 

He'll talk to the crew, check tires, brakes, 
engines and the airplane before he’s satisfied 
it’s in top-flight shape. 

Sound like he’s a hard man to please? He is. But next 
time you fly, it’11 be nice knowing someone like Jack 
was there to see you off. He’s a Delta professional. 

Delta is ready when you are. 
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This is Delta's Wide-Ridé Lockheed L-IOU TriStar. 
You fly in quiet luxury. 





NO LEADING IMPORT IS HIGHER 
THAN SUBARU IN OWNER LOYALTY. 


Subaru owners have a lot in common. 
Including the habit of trading in one Subaru 
for another Subaru? 

If that isn’t the best endorsement any 
car can earn, we don’t know what is. 

One good reason people stick with 
Subaru is for its day in, day out reliability. The 
last time Road and Track surveyed Subaru 
owners, they reported “... one of the most 
trouble-free cars we ever surveyed.”** 

Another reason is the wide choice of 
models. There’s the sporty 2-door hardtop. The 
luxurious 4-door sedan. The versatile hatch- 
back. And the roomy station wagon. 

Every Subaru has full-time front wheel 
drive. In addition, three of our models — 
Hatchback, Station Wagon, Brat — are also 
available with On Demand Four Wheel Drive. 
Which is four wheel drive at the flick of a lever. 
Without stopping. 

(Any other 4 wheeler around requires 
a full stop before switching. 


And stopping is exactly what you can’t 
do sometimes.) 

Some attractive options we offer are 
the Hill-Holder™ (a device on our manual 
transmission models' that keeps you 
from drifting back after stopping on 
steep hills), as well as power windows 
and power steering, AM/FM stereo, 
cassette deck, cruise control. All the 
wonderful unnecessities of driving. 

Plus one huge necessity: out- 
standing gas mileage. Our cars are 
designed to squeeze every last mile 
out of every last drop. Year after year. 

Just remember that it’s 
quite easy to find an inexpensive car. The trick 
is to find one that stays that way. 


SUBARU. 


INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 
TO STAY THAT WAY. 
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contents: three major excerpts from the book, 
selected and condensed by our editors in con- 
sultation with Kissinger. TIME’s readers once 
again have a first look at Kissinger’s remark- 
able world in this week's cover story, the first 
of three installments from his forthcoming 
book, Years of Upheaval, to be published on 
March 25 by Little, Brown. This volume cov- 
ers Kissinger’s service as National Security 
Adviser and Secretary of State during Rich- 
ard Nixon's second term. TIME’s excerpts will 


tergate and Kissinger’s dealings with the So- 
viets and Chinese. 


Kissinger’s insightful and often elegant prose 


_ALetter from the Publisher 


y the time the first volume of Henry Kissinger’s memoirs, 
B White House Years, appeared in October 1979, readers of 
TIME had already been given an extraordinary preview of its 


focus on the 1973 war in the Middle East, Wa- oy! 


lute workhorse. With help from TIME’s switchboard, he was able 
to find me just about anywhere, at any hour, even in the shower at 


8:30 a.m.” Kissinger also called several times from Massachu- 


Lies 





As in 1979, the daunting task of editing Kriss taking a call from Kissinger 


setts General Hospital, where he went first for tests and then, two 
weeks ago, for a triple coronary bypass. Says Kriss: “The very 
night before his surgery, with attendants swarming around to 
as prep him, he calmly went over a 15,000-word 


segment with me—and he didn’t miss so much 
as a dropped comma.” Indeed, from his hospi- 
tal bed Kissinger is still putting the final touch- 
es on TIME’s next two installments. 

At least for a while, Kriss had more hospi- 
table surroundings for his work: the Caribbe- 
an island of St. Maarten, where he spent ten 
days working on the Kissinger manuscript. 
Reporter-Researcher Eileen Chiu, who dou- 
ble-checked everything in TIME’s excerpts 
that could be independently verified, was also 
vacationing in St. Maarten, with her husband 
and 20-month-old daughter. “We all had din- 
ner together and spent a lot of time talking 
about how we would handle the material,” 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


went to Assistant Managing Editor Ronald Kriss. “For every 
Kissinger word we used, we had to discard 19,” laments Kriss. 
“Kissinger’s themes are so tightly interwoven that separating 
material by subject, as we chose to do, is particularly difficult.” 
Completed excerpts were sent by courier to Kissinger, who 
would then telephone Kriss with comments and clarifications. 
“He is an excellent text editor,” says Kriss. “He is also an abso- 


says Chiu. So, via the Netherlands Antilles, Boston and New 
York City, TIME can offer its readers a richly detailed account 
of a most controversial period of American history from one of 


its principal participants. 
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Meet tomorrow's household names 


Unlike Jesse Owens, Billy Olson is not yet a 
household name. Nor are Carl Lewis, Mary 
Decker Tabb, Evelyn Ashford, Renaldo Nehe- 
miah, Debbie Brill, Don Paige or Steve Scott. But 
that’s changing. 

All are contenders Friday night, February 26, 
in the USA/Mobil Indoor Track and Field Champi- 
onships and Grand Prix Finals: Olson in the pole 
vault: Nehemiah in the 60-yard hurdles; Scott in the Pegasus 
Mile: Decker Tabb in the 2-mile; Ashford in the women’s 60-yard 
dash; Paige in the 1,000; Brill in the women’s high jump; and 
Lewis, whose talents as an all-around athlete most resemble 
Owens’, in the long jump and 60-yard dash. And there are many 
others who, this year or next or the year after, may well become 
household names. 

So if you want to “discover” tomorrow's athletic heroes and 
heroines, watch the USA/Mobil Indoor Track and Field Champi- 
onships on your local PBS station. (Check your local paper for 
time and channel.) You'll witness the crowning of two superstars, 
one man and one woman, at the end of an evening which 
climaxes six weeks of indoor track and field meets across the 
U.S. and Canada. During the 15 previous meets, Grand Prix 
points were awarded to those who placed first, second, or thirdin 
qualified events, as well as to those who equaled or broke a U.S. 
or world record. A Grand Prix championship, therefore, is a 
meaningful record of athletic achievement. 

Why the Grand Prix? Precisely because track and field 
athletes, with few exceptions, have seldom become household 
names. Their “World Series” or “Super Bowl” takes place every 
four years atthe Olympic Games, but in 1980, in Moscow, the U.S. 
did not participate. Moreover, the number of American track 
meets is shrinking because of economic stringencies. This 
means these stars need and deserve a showcase like the Grand 
Prix, not only to prepare them for the 1984 Olympics, but also to 
accord recognition like that enjoyed by their counterparts in other 
sports. 

But recognition can’t be mandated. It results from years of 
sustained exposure to a growing crowd of fans, both in the arena 
itself and on television. This is why Mobil also has underwritten 
the live TV presentation on PBS. 

Why has Mobil gotten involved? First, like any business 
enterprise, we're people with all of the diverse interests and 
aspirations of Americans anywhere, and these include sports 
and the arts as expressions of community life. Second, athletics 
and business share a determination to succeed in their respec- 
tive fields of endeavor—to conquer natural obstacles and the 
challenges of competitors. 

Running a mile directly against the competition or vaulting 
alone to surpass an unseen competitor's best effort, athletes 
bring to the arena a combination of strength, skill, concentration, 
and rigorous training. The sole objective is to succeed on terms 
which are fair to all. This is also the objective of modern industry. 

The televised Grand Prix finals are sure to thrill you. You may 
even come away with a new household name or two in your 
personal sports directory. It's sports at its best. 


Mobil 
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INTERESTED IN 
A DIESEL THAT CAN 
DELIVER THIS 
KIND OF MILEAGE? 








Traditionally, diesel engines 
have been known to last a long 
time. (Their high internal pres- 
sures require rugged con- 
struction.) 

‘Traditionally, Volvos have 
been known to last a long time. 
(Our high internal standards 
require rugged construction, as 
well.) 

It only makes sense then that 
a diesel-equipped Volvo is 
designed to deliver more than a 
good EPA number.* It should 
deliver a good bumber of years. 


EPA EST. ‘The titvo 4-dovr diesel sec wagon wth manual ir 
29) 2. by Aas Aerial highway mpe will probably 





We can't guarantee you'll rack 
up a hundred thousand miles on 
your Volvo. But chances are you 
won't end up having to trade it 
in just about the time you're 
done paying for it, either. 

Of course, owning a car that 
will be around for many miles 
doesn’t mean much unless driv- 
ing them is an absolute pleasure. 
So Volvo provides its GL Diesel 
Sedan with amenities such as an 
electrically heated driver’ seat. 
To get you comfortably through 
all those EGY winters to come. 





ns Actual mpg may differ depending « 


A twelve vent air conditioner. 
To get you comfortably through 
all those sticky summers to 
come. 

Even a sun roof. Just to get 
you comfortably through all the 
temperatures in between. 

The choice is simple. If all you 
want is better mileage, you can 
buy any diesel. 

And get quantity. 

Or you can buy a Volvo. And 
get something substantially more 
impressive. OLVoO 

Quality. A car you can believe in. 


n speed. trip length and weather 








Yes! 


Former higher tar smokers affirm MERIT choice for 
taste,ease of switch, and long-term satisfaction. 














The results are over- former brands 
whelming. Further Evidence: 9 out 
New National Smoker — of 10 former higher tar 
Study provides solid smokers report MERIT an 
evidence that ‘Enriched easy switch, that they 
Flavor. MERIT offers a didn't give up taste in 
satisfying alternative to switching, and that as 
higher tar cigarettes. MERIT is the best- MERI I 
MERIT Taste tasting low tar they've 
Sparks Switch. ever tried. 
Nationwide survey Year after year, in 
reveals over 90% of study after study, MERIT 
MERIT smokers who remains unbeaten. The 


switched from higher tar _ proven taste alternative 
are glad they did. In fact, to higher tar smoking —is 


94% don't even miss their MERIT. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 


Reg: 8 mg “‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine—Men: 7 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 9 mg *’tar;” ° 
0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 10 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar:81 Kings & 100% 








Letters 














Labor Blues 


To the Editors: 

We must guarantee the right of gain- 
ful employment for all [Feb. 8]. To the 
9.5 million unemployed the freedom to 
work is more important than other privi- 
leges that our society guarantees. Now is 
the time for a constitutional amendment 

to assure jobs for everyone. 
} Theodore W. Johnson 
Williamstown, Mass. 


If we are all to be unemployed and 
starving, I would rather sink trying to 
change destiny than wait patiently for the 
inevitable. We have no choice but to give 
change a chance. Let’s get it over with 

Karen Ann Jakuc 
Brooklyn 


If the ranks of the jobless continue to 
swell, the nation might produce a new 
brand of Solidarity with a Lech Walesa 
waiting in the wings 

Joseph Platania 
Huntington, W. Va. 





Even though I was a child of the De- 
pression, I know that joblessness is much 
more than an economic disaster. My fa- 
ther was haunted all of his life by the 
doubts and fears he developed during 
those terrible years about himself and his 
ability to provide for his family. 

Roberta Van Winkle 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


You report that Robert London was a 
Ford car salesman who drove a leased 
Mazda RX-7. How inconsistent can a 
person be? I feel sorry for him, but can't 
he accept a little responsibility for the de- 
pressed U.S. auto situation? 

Bob Lucas 
Brentwood, Mo. 





Federalism Reviewed 


I was not surprised to hear the Demo- 
cratic Party’s response to the State of the 








Union address [Feb. 8]. It makes it sound 


as if Carter and Mondale left us in para- 
dise and President Reagan destroyed it all 
in one year. The Democrats had four 
years to get us off the merry-go-round of 
inflation, recession and high interest 
rates, but they failed. 
Arnold Newman 
North Andover, Mass. 


A potential problem for states under 
Reagan’s new proposal is that inflation 
will force up the costs of programs. But it 
will not necessarily increase the revenue 
from the recommended funding, since ex- 
cise taxes on gasoline, liquor and tobacco 
are fixed amounts per unit, and not per- 
centages of sales prices. 

Local officials will not want to vote 
continually to increase these taxes, and I 
would certainly not urge Americans to 
drink, smoke and drive more to provide 
revenue for government 


Bill Green | 


Representative, 18th District, New York 


Washington, D.C. 


A major objection to President Rea- 
gan’s plan seems to be the fear that 
some poor states may not be able to 
support new services. 
their cultural and aspirational goals are 
similar, they should combine to form re- 
gional groups 

Milton E. Bland 
Atlantic Beach, N.C. 


Listening to President Reagan’s State 
of the Union speech gave us the feeling we 
were being addressed by the captain of 
the Titanic, who was telling us everything 
would be fine because we were reversing 
the ship’s engines 


Mr. and Mrs. James P. Flowers | 


Yardley, Pa 


We finally have a President who is do- 


ing what he was elected to do. I'll be glad | 


to see the states pay their own way. At 
least if I don’t agree with the policies of 
elected officials, I can move to a state 
more in line with my thinking. 
Mike Strickland 
Shreveport, La 


With a bold stroke, Ronald Reagan 
plans to make the U:S. one nation, divisi- 
ble, with liberty and justice dependent on 
the vagaries of 50 states. Two hundred 
years of evolving into “one nation indivis- 
ible” will be wasted if the New Federal- 
ism takes effect 


John R. Taylor | 


Billings, Mont. 


Palestine According to Arafat 
Yasser Arafat claims a Palestinian 
state would be “very democratic, liberal, 
nonaligned” [Feb. 8]—just like the states 
supporting him now: democratic Iraq, lib- 

eral Iran, nonaligned Cuba 

Raphael Fischler 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands 


In cases where | 
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Presenting 


CLASSIC BLACK. 


Giftworthy, distinctive and 
traditionally Cross, Classic 
Black is indeed a gift of 
quality. A beautiful satin 
black finish is accented by 
22 karat gold electroplate 
and the Cross mechanical 
guarantee promises a life- 
time of writing pleasure. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


Suggested retail: ball pen or pencil $15; 
soft tip pen $22.50 





PEOPLE's weekly departments 
read like a who's who of what's 
happening. You don't miss a 
trick, a treat, a face, a place. And 
if you think the writing’s lively, 
wait 'til you see the pictures. 


Pick up your week. 
Pick up a People today. 
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Letters 








Arafat, who is thought of as one of the 
world’s most feared terrorists, is nothing 
more than a man asking for international 
legality for his people. The Palestinians 
are a people without a country: kicked out 
of their homes and scattered all over the 
world as refugees. 

Samir Anabi 
Yonkers, NY. 


Arafat forgets that a Palestinian state 
was declared at the same time Israel came 
into being and was immediately occupied 
by Jordanian troops. There was no outcry 


| for statehood until the Israelis drove the 


Jordanians out in 1967. 
Philip Lempert 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Shunned Ghost 
“Afterlife experiences,” like those re- 
lated in Dr. Michael Sabom’s Recollec- 
tions of Death (Feb. 8], can be ambivalent. 
While the narrators move endlessly 
through tunnels en route to mysterious, 
strange landscapes, deceased spirits of rel- 
atives encountered along the way appear 
to be going nowhere at all. One of Sabom’s 
near-death subjects reports seeing his 
brother who had died in 1979, and who 
pushed him back saying, “You can’t come 
here; there’s no room.” Talk about hous- 
ing shortages! I think we should all stay 
where we are for as long as possible. 
Alvin B. Lebar 
Metuchen, N.J. 


My mother once worked with a home- 
nursing service. One of the ladies she vis- 
ited had had a close brush with death. She 
used to tell my mom, “Don’t worry, hon- 
ey. There’s nothing out there!” 

Jenni Ting 
Marietta, Ohio 





Nicaraguan Defense 


Your article on Nicaragua, “A Whole 
New Universe” [Jan. 18], cites “sketchy 
local reports” of the killing of a number of 
Miskito Indians by members of the Nica- 
raguan army. 

Indeed, the reports must be sketchy to 
the point of being false: Honduras’ own 
Minister of Justice and president of the 
National Commission on Refugees de- 
nied on Jan. 6 that the killing ever took 
place, stating that “there has not been a 
single problem or a single death.” In addi- 
tion, a fact-finding mission of the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees into ar- 
eas in Honduras where the Miskito Indi- 
ans live found “no evidence of violence, 
fighting or kidnaping.”” We have, howev- 
er, provided concrete evidence (namely 
the bodies of Nicaraguan civilians) of ag- 
gressions by former members of Somoza's 
army, who launch raids into Nicaragua 
from Honduran territory with the support 
of some officers of the Honduran army. 

Following the discovery of a plan by 
counterrevolutionary groups in Honduras 








to increase their attacks upon Miskito In- 
dian villages in the border region, the in- 
habitants of the area were relocated to 
communities in the interior. Schools, 
health clinics, potable water have all 
been provided. Reagan Administration 
spokesmen, however, continue to call this 
repression so as to discredit Nicaragua 
and further justify U.S. support to the tot- 
tering government of El Salvador. 
Alejandro Bendaha, Ambassador 
Alternate Permanent Representative of 
Nicaragua to the United Nations 
New York City 
TIME was inaccurate in saying that Nica- 
raguan troops violated the Honduran bor- 
der, but stands by its report that Nicara- 
guan soldiers fired on and killed Miskito 
Indians who were trying to avoid a roundup 
by crossing the river to reach Honduras. 








Indexing Bats 

Instead of collecting all those vam- 
pires and woodpeckers, the Smithsonian 
[Feb. 8] should follow the example of the 
old-fashioned maiden who never forgets 
how to say no to new offers. 





Vera Laska 
Weston, Mass. 


Would you really go to the Smithsoni- 
an to see 100,000 bats, 82,615 fleas and 
one pickled gorilla? What next, 1,000 Cal- 
ifornia fruit flies? 

Dan Zaborowski 
Meriden, Conn. 


The Smithsonian need save no more 
than ten examples of any one category. 
President Reagan should go to China and 
personally replace the bricks from the 
Great Wall. Then the articles that are left 
could be auctioned off, and the proceeds 
used to pay part of the national debt. 

Olive Thomas 
Los Angeles 


Jesus Christ, Super Bowl 

“If Jesus were alive today,” says Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, “he would be at the 
Super Bowl [Feb. 8].” Since more people 
probably watched the game than attend- 
ed church that day, the preceding Friday 
should have been declared a holiday so 
fans could properly meditate on the vir- 

tues of St. Montana and St. Anderson. 
James S. Snow 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 


Tom Callahan says “sacred imagery 
is almost irresistible” at the Super Bowl. 
Did he think it a wonder that St. Francis 
overcame mortal Cincinnati? 

Joseph N. Sweeney 
Silver Spring, Md. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Imagine 
every special, 
every gala, every dazzling 
spectacle you have ever seen, 
compressed into three hours of 
sheer entertainment. 


W 
Add to that 


the brightest stars in the world, 
together for the first time, 
and you will have 
some idea of the joy, 
the beauty an 
the power of- 














An unprecedented 3-hour event. 
Direct from Radio City Music Hall in New York. 


Monday, March 8th 8:00PM/7:00PM Central 







ABC TELEVISION NETWORK @ 















American Scene 





In West Texas: The Great Mesquite Wars 


Mas is a brush, a shrub, a tree, an 
infestation and a tremendous thirst. 
It sends down roots as deep as 40 feet; it 
sucks up the earth’s moisture as if it were 
drinking through a straw. During the 
great drought of the 1950s, hardly a show- 
er fell on Tom Green County for eight 
years; only the mesquite lived well. Mes- 
quite resembles an otherwise handsome 
tree afflicted by terrible arthritis, but it 
possesses a sort of peasant vitality. It is a 
vigorous, complacent survivor, an effi- 
cient brute of evolution, like the shark. 
The ranchers in West Texas do not 








=» Gy: 


exactly like to talk about mesquite; to do 
so is a little like discussing roaches with a 
New Yorker. But in some ways, mesquite 
controls and defines the landscape. Be- 
cause it exerts such exorbitant claims 
upon a starkly limited water supply, mes- 
quite (in conspiracy with prickly pear, ce- 
dar and other heavy drinkers) dictates 
what will flourish and what will wither; it 
decides whether the cattle and sheep will 
have enough range grass to grow fat 
upon. Water and brush run certain seg- 
ments of the West Texas economy in an 
almost embarrassingly thorough way. Sis- 
yphus rolled a boulder; a rancher in West 
Texas, tempted to reflect on the existen- 
tial futility of life (and that must hap- 
pen now and then), can contemplate his 
mesquite. 

In West Texas, nature still needs a 
good deal of subduing. Man and nature 
tend to be a little rough with each other. 
The weather runs to perverse extremes; 








| droughts have a way of ending abruptly in 


floods. Nature bangs around sometimes 
giving melodramatic and even lunatic 
performances. Now, in winter, the tem- 
perature will rise to 70° F or so one day, 
and the next, the wind will swivel around 
out of Canada to bring down a “blue 
Norther,” a deep, dry blast of almost 
metaphysical cold. “There’s nothing be- 
tween here and the North Pole but a 
barbed-wire fence,” they tell themselves 
in that Texas way that can lend defiant 
self-congratulation to the disastrous or the 


| unavoidable. “And the fence blew down.” 


Hal Noelke fires up the brush at his ranch near San Angelo, Texas 


The ranchers of West Texas are (on 
their own terms) practicing environmen- 
talists. But one should not, as a rule, at- 
tempt to discuss ideological ecology with a 
man throwing rocks at a rattlesnake. In 
the ranchers’ world, there are still good 
guys and bad guys in an older sense. Mes- 
quite tends to be a bad guy. The rancher 
enjoys with his mesquite roughly the rela- 
tionship that Wile E. Coyote maintains 
with the Road Runner in the children’s 
cartoon; the rancher will try anything 
short of nuclear weapons to conquer mes- 
quite. He even talks about it in vaguely 
military terms. 

Hal Edward Noelke whumps out 
across his 18,000-acre ranch in his Bell 
bubble helicopter. “This mesquite,” he 
shouts above the rotor clatter, “is a very 
competent adversary.” Noelke can run 
his eye across the vast dun-brown land- 
scape (gentle hills, a sweep of mesas off to- 
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is comparatively featureless to a stranger, 
Noelke can tell precisely what campaigns 
he waged in what year upon what stands 
of mesquite. 

Some stretches of Tom Green County 
look like the Argonne Forest after a 
month of shelling: dead black mesquite 
trees, torn out of the ground, lie in a vast 
twisted litter. Vultures like to sit in sinister 
profile upon the dead trees; they give the 
scene an eerie stylized hellishness. This 
particular mesquite has been the victim of 
chaining and spraying: crop-dusting 
planes swoop in low over the range and 
spray a chemical called TORDON 225E 
onto the mesquite. A year or more later, a 
pair of bulldozers about a hundred yards 
apart make their way across the same 
area dragging an enormous ship’s anchor 
chain between them. 

Other, more expensive tactics are root 
plowing (a Caterpillar dragging a flat 
steel blade cuts off the roots beneath the 
surface) and tree dozing (a crawler tractor 
with a tree bit on the front uproots each 
tree). Tree dozing worked so well on John 
Cargile’s ranch at Arden, Texas, that 
whole stretches of his range are innocent 
of mesquite. The land gives an impression 
of splendid cleanliness. A creek flows not 
far from the ranch house—a sweet luxury 
in a dry country. Cargile and his wife Ta 
will take a guest there for a picnic on a 
moonlit evening, and there is something 
almost profligate in the sound of the water 
flowing at one’s feet. In this part of the 
world, a pastoral scene is difficult and ex- 


pensive to create. 
Ss ome ranchers are returning to a tech- 

nique that was used by the Indians 
who followed their buffalo across the land 
for centuries before Hal Noelke’s great- 
great-grandfather, R.F. Tankersley, be- 
came the first white man to settle in the 
area, in 1864. They are attacking the mes- 
quite with fire: bulldozing fire guards and 
then setting a careful blaze when the wind 
is right to take down an entire pasture of 
mesquite at one time 

A much repeated piece of West Texas 
lore has it that mesquite traveled up from 
Mexico a century or two ago in the drop- 
pings of pack animals. This seems to be 
false, an effort possibly to blame the nox- 
ious plant on foreign influences (a Mexi- 
can might point out that in Texas, it was 
the Anglos who were the foreigners). 
Mesquite evidently is a native, but 
drought and overgrazing of the land ap- 
parently have encouraged it to spread un- 
til it has become an epidemic. Years ago, 
the Indians of the Southwest lived happily 
with the stuff. They used mesquite for. 
fuel, shade, food (cakes made from the 
mesquite bean) and even diapers, fash- 


ward the horizon), and although the land | ioned from the bark. 
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Monte Noelke, a rancher and another 
of Tankersley’s great-great-grandchil- 
dren, is a raconteur with Homeric talents 
and the family’s sidelong sense of humor. 
Monte has decided that he ought to start a 
business transplanting mesquite trees and 
selling them as immense houseplants to 
people in New Jersey. 

That is a sly job on the dudes back 


| East. The odd thing is that some West 





Texans have adopted the mesquite tree as 


a member of the family. They actually | 


plant them in their front yards. For all the 
violence of the relationship out on the 
working ranch, many people in San An- 
gelo, the capital of the Texas “Big Coun- 
try,” have discovered that the mesquite 
tree is, if viewed by itself, in a certain 
light, capable of a surprising and almost 
Japanese loveliness. In sunlight, it offers a 
porous, feathering shade. Arriving in 
front of an expensive house in San Ange- 
lo, the mesquite completes a curious tran- 
sition—from being a pest on the ranch to 
being a kind of artifact, an authenticating 
item of regional culture. Andy Warhol 
may have been working with the same 
general principle when he moved soup 
cans into art museums. 


God knows the ranchers of West Tex- | 


as would love to see mesquite miraculous- 
ly transformed into a luxuriant carpet of 
range grass as deep as a pickup’s fenders. 
On the other hand, they show for it some- 
times a curious tenderness. “Mesquite is 


very lovely in the spring,”” Monte Noelke 





Rancher Monte Noelke and his mesquite 


admits; its light greenish blossoms are the 
West Texan’s confirmation that winter is 
really over. 

Mesquite is part of the rancher’s 
somewhat hard-bitten order of things. Its 
roots go deep. But they do not delve near- 
ly as deep as the oilman’s drill bits go, in 


another West Texas order of things, bor- 
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ing into the earth for money. It is some- 
times a morally uncomfortable coexis- 
tence—the business of running cattle and 
sheep on the surface of the range vs. the 
business of taking oil from deep be- 
neath it. 

The range is filled with a sweet si- 
lence; it is broken only by a thin whistle of 
wind in mesquite and the oddly haunting 


| sound, a crumpling tinny flex of metal, 


that an Aermotor windmill vane makes 
randomly in the tremendous spaces. But 
Out in the middle of nowhere the rancher 
will come upon an oil “location” that he 
has leased to drillers. The work is deafen- 
ing, unclean and, of course, extremely 
profitable. Oilworkers seem weirdly surly 
and uncommunicative for this part of the 
country, like punk rockers, Ahab’s har- 
pooners, aliens. The chemical “slush” 
from the hole in the ground gushes up into 
a loathesome open pit lined with a sort of 
Hefty bag. 

The rancher shakes his head. “A cat- 
tleman’s word is as good as his bond. But 
the oilman thinks that breaking his word 
is smart business. He even admires it.” 
One catches, yet again, a faintly elegiac 
note, the hint of mourning for a more 
chivalrous, manly order that is collapsing. 
Raising beef in a nation terrified of cho- 
lesterol does not always retain either its 
profit or its romance. The rancher won- 
ders (as he has for a generation or two) if 
the endangered species is not the man 
who rides the horse. —By Lance Morrow 





















very fall, they descend on 
Churchill, Manitoba. Curi- 
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HOW MANY 
QUESTIONS 
HAVE YOU ASKED 
ABOUT 
CIGARETTES? 











most asked questions about cigarettes. 





Smoker. Nonsmoker. Anti-smoker. 
No matter how you feel about smoking, you probably have 
some questions. People ask: 


Does cigarette smoke endanger nonsmokers? 

Are more or less people smoking now? 

Does advertising cause kids to start smoking? 

Whats the latest research on other people's cigarette smoke? 


Finally, what's the tobacco industry doing to answer these and 
other questions? 

Below you'll see our booklet, “Answers to the most asked 
questions about cigarettes.” 

In it you'll read important findings and observations by even 
those opposed to smoking, including the Surgeon General and the 
American Cancer Society. 

You'll learn more about what the tobacco industry is doing to 
seek answers. 


And you'll come away with a better under- See 
standing of the issues involved. 


For your copy, write: The Tobacco Institute, 
Suite 801, 1875 Eye Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

We offer it to you in the belief that full and free 
discussion of these important public issues is in the 
public interest. 

And that in matters of adult social customs, 
the vast majority of fair-minded Americans honor 
individual freedom of choice. 





WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


The Tobacco Institute 
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Divisions in Diplomacy 





The Haig- Weinberger disputes overshadow their views in common 


vince skeptics that his Adminis- 

tration has only one, consistent 
foreign policy. And the reason he needed 
to dispel doubts was a disturbingly famil- 
iar one: seemingly contradictory state- 
ments put forward by Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig, Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger and their spokesmen. 
First, the President last week dashed off 
a “Dear Menachem” letter to 
Prime Minister Begin, reassur- | 
ing Israel’s leader that there had |f 
been no cooling of U.S. friend- 
ship toward his country, no mat- |” 
ter what impression Begin might 
have got from Weinberger’s trip | 
to Arab countries the week be- 
fore. Two days later, at a White 
House press conference, Reagan | 
complained about “overblown” 
reports from that tour, and in- | 
sisted that “there is no differ- | 
ence in policy between” Wein- | 
berger and Haig. 

Reagan was partly right— | 
and partly wrong. While the two 
Cabinet Secretaries agree on } 
certain broad policy goals, there 
has been a long series of dis- 
agreements between them. With 
its ad hoc case-by-case approach 
to problems overseas, and with- | 
out a strong hand at the controls 
of the National Security Coun- 
cil, the White House has al- 
| lowed the competition to ripen. 
Indeed, Weinberger has been 
“committing foreign policy,” as 
he puts it, more vigorously than 
any Secretary of Defense since 
Robert McNamara two decades 
ago. The dissonance between Weinber- 
ger’s generally hawkish views and the 
usually more moderate approach of Haig 
has sown doubt about the U.S. approach 
toward countries ranging from El Salva- 
dor to Poland, and nowhere more so than 
in the ever volatile Middle East. 

The latest dustup began when report- 
ers aboard the Boeing 707 that flew Wein- 
berger to Saudi Arabia, Oman and Jordan 
filed stories quoting a Pentagon official as 
saying that Weinberger wanted to “redi- 
rect” American military assistance away 
from Israel toward the Arabs. As soon as 
this appeared in print, another spokes- 
man insisted that the message had been 
garbled; Weinberger wanted only to “re- 


nce again President Ronald Rea- 
O:: was under pressure to con- 








toward countering internal subversion, as 
well as potential Soviet threats. But suspi- 
cion was inevitably aroused in Israel, 
where some newspapers bluntly described 
Weinberger as “an enemy” because of his 
alleged pro-Arab views. (Haig, in con- 
trast, is regarded by Israeli officials as a 
good friend.) 

Weinberger said little until his plane 
reached the Jordanian capital of Amman. 
But then he declared that he “favors” the 





sale of U.S. mobile Hawk antiaircraft mis- 
siles and F-16 fighters to Jordan. The Is- 
raelis were aghast at the prospect of these 
weapons in the hands of an unfriendly 
state that has rejected all overtures to join 
the Camp David peace process. Haig, re- 
turning to the U.S. from a trip to Portugal, 
Spain, Morocco, and Rumania, just as 
Weinberger was getting back from Am- 
man, hastened to assert that “there was no 
specific request [from Jordan for US. 
arms], no offer made and no decision 
made of any kind.” He added that “redi- 
rect” was “a very incorrect word” to de- 
scribe U.S. policy toward the Middle East, 
however it had come to be used. 

In private, Haig’s reaction to the re- 


direct” U.S.-assisted Arab military efforts | ports emanating from Weinberger’s trip 


was more picturesque. Said one aide: “He 
took it with his usual equanimity. He 
climbed the walls and scratched the ceil- 
ing.” There are increasing worries at the 
State Department that Israel, feeling ever 
more isolated, is about to launch an inva- 
sion of southern Lebanon to remove any 
threat from Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation forces there (see WORLD). Some 
US. diplomats feared that talk of an 
American arms sale to Jordan might give 
__ Israeli hawks just the excuse 
"| they need to persuade Begin to 
order such a strike, which could 
embroil the Middle East in yet 
another war and even lead to a 
superpower confrontation be- 
tween the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


hose worries were pre- 

mature, but Begin was 

incensed. He had no 

trouble persuading the 
Israeli Knesset to approve, by a 
vote of 88 to 3, a resolution ex- 
pressing alarm at any sale of 
Hawks and F-16s to Jordan. Be- 
gin also sent Reagan a “Dear 
Mr. President” letter asking 
“why it was necessary for the 
Secretary of Defense to make his 
worrying statements.” By then, 
however, Reagan had already 
dispatched his “Dear Mena- 
chem” missive. The President’s 
letter repeated Haig’s assurance 
that no request for American 
arms had been received from 
Jordan and added that if one is, 
it will be considered in keeping 
with the U.S. pledge “to see that 
Israel’s qualitative technological 
edge [in weaponry over its Arab 
opponents] is maintained.” The Israelis 
quieted down, but for how long is another 
question. The US. is indeed considering 
an arms sale to Jordan, which would in- 
volve Hawks and F-5Gs, a less sophisti- 
cated fighter than the F-16. King Hussein 
has abided by an unwritten rule of diplo- 
macy not to make a formal request until 
negotiations have shaped a deal that the 
Administration is prepared to urge Con- 
gress to approve. 

Haig and Weinberger agree on many 
fundamentals of U.S. international strate- 
gy: both believe strongly in rebuilding 
American military might and both want 
to follow a resolute anti-Soviet line. But 
Haig, say colleagues, is “an old interna- 
tionalist” and pragmatist who places 
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Simultaneous trips, similar goals, simmering disputes: Weinberger and Hussein in Jordan; Haig and Prime Minister Maati Bouabid in Morocco 


great emphasis on acting in concert with 
US. allies; Weinberger tends to be more 


| dogmatic in asserting the U.S. position, 


| whether those allies agree or not. The two 


Secretaries disagree, at least in approach 
and nuance, in several specific areas of 
policy. Items: 


The Soviet Union. Haig believes that the 
Soviets must be contained but not isolat- 
ed; he would engage in negotiations 
where possible. Weinberger would prefer 
to defer arms-control talks until the 
U.S. has built up its strategic arsenal 
and advocates curtailing trade ties with 
the US.S.R 


Western Europe. Haig continues to ex- 
pend much effort to persuade the Europe- 
an allies to accept intermediate-range 
American missiles on their soil, Weinber- 
ger is considering giving up on that 
attempt; his aides talk of stationing a 
fleet of missile-armed destroyers in the 
North Sea as an alternative. Weinberger 
would lean hard on the Europeans to 
scrap the proposed $15 billion gas pipe- 
line from the Soviet Union. Haig also op- 
poses the pipeline, but believes that fur- 
ther nagging of the allies is likely to be 
counterproductive 


Poland. Haig argues that forcing U.S 
banks to call a default on their loans to 
Poland would distress the allies without 
helping to moderate the behavior of War- 
Saw’s martial-law regime. Weinberger 
Considers default a potentially usable op- 
tion. Says one State Department official: 
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“Cap wants to engage in economic war- | 


fare. He wants to hurt the other guy.” 


Central America. Haig, for once, is the 
more hawkish: he has not ruled out the use 
of American troops in El Salvador, and in- 
deed has asked the Pentagon to draw up 


| plans for U.S. military action as a last re- 


sort. Weinberger has refused on practical 
rather than idealistic grounds. He con- 
tends that the American public would not 
stand for any commitment of troops 

To date, Haig has won most of these 
clashes: the Reagan Administration is 





What Begin fears: Hawk missiles in Jordan 
Will “Dear Menachem" stay quiet? 











pushed hard for the sale of AWACS to Sau- 


pursuing arms-control talks with the Sovi- 
ets, and it has not called a default on the 
Polish loans. But he cannot be sure that 
his advantage will hold. While Reagan 
has been listening to Haig on policy, the 
Secretary of State never will have the kind 
of intimacy with the President enjoyed by 
Weinberger, an amiable, laid-back Cali- 
fornian who has been close to Reagan 
since he drew up budgets for the Gover- 
nor of the Golden State in the 1960s. 


n particular, Haig may clash again 

with Weinberger on policy toward the 

Middle East. He argued successfully 

last year that the U.S. should not im- 
pose the tough sanctions against Israel 
that Weinberger wanted after the Israeli 
raid against the nuclear reactor in Iraq 
Haig feared that so blunt a tone would | 
make Begin’s government less receptive 
to American persuasion. But Haig’s own 
policy of promoting a “strategic consen- 
sus” among the U.S., Israel and moderate 
Arab states against Soviet penetration of 
the area has gone nowhere, and the Secre- 
tary of State no longer uses the phrase. 
Haig’s lieutenants are now devoting more 
attention to defusing the Israeli-Arab ani- | 
mosity over the Palestinian issue some- | 
how, but they appear to have no new ideas 
about how to make progress 

Bereft of any long-range political 
strategy, U.S. foreign policy has increas- 
ingly focused on arms sales abroad, which 
is one idea that Haig and Weinberger 
agree on—sort of. Typically, Weinberger 
would go further and faster than Haig; he | 
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His Loyal Staff 


é4gqne big fat pain in the ass,” is 
Orsw Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig raged about leaks, at a pri- 
vate meeting of his staff last June. 
“Too much stuff [is] coming out of the 
department.” If he only knew what 
was to follow. Notes taken at nearly 
two dozen private sessions with his se- 
nior staff found their way to Washing- 
ton Post Assistant Managing Editor 
Bob Woodward and last week ended 
up splashed on the paper’s front page. 

As recorded by the anonymous 
notetaker, the private Haig is, well, can- 
did in commenting about some of the 
people he deals with. On former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger’s pen- 
chant for shuttle diplomacy: “I didn’t go 
over [to the Middle East] to pulla rabbit 
out of the hat a la Kissinger. This Secre- 
tary of State is not putting on Kissinger’s 
fedora.” On Foreign 
Secretary Lord Car- 
rington’s reluctance 
to commit Britain to 
participation in a 
peace-keeping force 
for the Sinai: “Du- 
plicitous _ bastard. 
European friends— 
just plain coward- 
ly. British, lying 
through their teeth.” 
Luckily for Haig’s Alexander Haig 
standing with the 
White House, his one published com- 
ment on Ronald Reagan is a testament 
to his boss’s persuasive powers in “one- 
on-ones.” 

Haig in private was often more 
pessimistic about world problems than 
in public. He warned his staff in Janu- 
ary that once Israel returns the rest of 
the Sinai peninsula to Egypt in April, 
“Egypt will go back into [the] Arab 
world, with [the] U.S. isolated as Isra- 
el’s sole defender.” Egypt’s position, 
he said, is “180° different” under 
Hosni Mubarak than it had been un- 
der slain President Anwar Sadat. 

The Post did not disclose the 
source of the handwritten notes, nor 
is there any indication of why they 
were leaked. Most are from Haig’s 
daily 8:30 a.m. meetings with a doz- 
en or so senior staffers in the State 
Department’s seventh-floor confer- 
ence room. It was with tight-lipped 
humor that Haig last week tried to 
deflect comment on the titillating, 
and unsettling, revelations. Referring 
to Kissinger’s excessively candid 
1972 interview with an Italian jour- 
nalist, he said, “Well, Kissinger had 
Oriana Fallaci, and I have my loyal 
staff.” 











di Arabia, while the Secretary of State 
was lukewarm. Nonetheless, both Secre- 
taries and the White House staff agree 
that the U.S. must arm friendly nations, 
both to win their cooperation and to keep 
them from turning to the Soviets for 
weapons. Indeed, Haig in Morocco and 
Weinberger in Saudi Arabia and Oman 
were simultaneously pursuing the same 
objective: laying the diplomatic ground- 
work to secure a chain of facilities that 
the American Rapid Deployment Force 
might some day use to hopscotch from the 
US. to the Middle East on its way to 
counter a Soviet thrust. 

Admits one senior White House offi- 
cial: “Our foreign policy is in large part 
arms sales; that’s true. Every other week 
we are selling something to someone.” 
From October through January, the first 
four months of fiscal 1982, Government 
commitments to sell arms abroad came to 
$14 billion, not far short of the highest to- 
tal ever recorded for any full fiscal year 
($15 billion in 1980). 


dministration officials, however, 

can point to few tangible gains 

from this policy of showering 

weapons abroad. Saudi Arabia, 
for example, has so far refused to give any 
“public” assurances about its possible use 
of AWACS planes that might mollify Israel. 
On Weinberger’s recent trip, a Saudi offi- 
cial told U.S. visitors: “You are just arms 
salesmen, and we pay cash,” making it 
clear that the Saudis would use the AWACS 
any way they please. The only reply from 
the White House was a remark from one 
spokesman: “We do not regard that as an 
official statement.” Selling arms to Jordan 
is supposed to counter Soviet influence in 
that country, but King Hussein has given 
no indication yet that he will cancel an or- 
der for Soviet ground-to-air missiles, even 
if the U.S. does provide him with similar 
missiles and fighters. 

The White House staff has been no 
help in setting a consistent foreign policy 
line, and that is where the leadership 
must come from in the end. William P. 
Clark, who replaced the inept Richard 
Allen as Reagan’s National Security Ad- 
viser in January, is too new in his job to 
enforce coordination between Haig and 
Weinberger, let alone advance any strong 
ideas of his own. Moreover, Reagan’s oth- 
er top aides appear almost as uncomfort- 
able with foreign policy issues as the Pres- 
ident does. Too often they see these issues 
in domestic political terms—namely, how 
a decision will either enhance or detract 
from the President’s image. At a recent 
Camp David session to plan for the fall 
elections, Reagan’s political advisers did 
conclude that he should be perceived by 
the public as more in control of U.S. for- 
eign policy. Before that can happen, the 
White House needs to have a better idea 
of just what it is he should be seen to be 
controlling. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Gregory H. 
Wierzynski/Washington 











His Policy Ideas 


Secretary of Defense Caspar (“Cap”) 
Weinberger last week summarized his 
foreign policy views in an interview with 
TIME Correspondent Gregory H. Wier- 
zynski. Excerpts: 


On economic moves against the 
U.SS.R.: “I haven't called for a trade 
embargo, but I have called for a very 
substantial tightening of technology, 
which I think we have fed to them by 
legal means and had it pilfered from us 
by illegal means. We have to recognize 
that trade with the Soviet Union is not 
like trade with Britain or France or Ja- 
pan. The profits that arise from trade 
in the Soviet Union go directly, for the 
most part, to the military. In the case 
of a power that uses everything it can 
to enhance its military, you have to ap- 
ply different standards and different 
protection rules.” 

On Poland's 
debt to the West: 
“Defaultisan option 
| that ought to be con- 
sidered each time 
the loans come up. 
The people of Po- 
land obviously have 
to be considered, 
and if [default is] go- 
ing to force the Sovi- 
ets to use more of 
their resources for 
nonmilitary means, then that ought to 
be considered.” 

On US. forces in El Salvador: “Iam 
with the President. He was asked about 
combat troops and said we have no 
plans that way.” 

On missile sales to Jordan: “The 
question isn’t whether they will get 
them or not. The question is what in- 
fluences will accompany them or 
who will supply them. We discussed 
with Jordan the lack of desirability 
of their getting them from the So- 
viets ... But there was never any 
offer made, and they didn’t make 
any order. We discussed the proce- 
dures ... and ultimately told them 
that they would have to decide for 
themselves.” 

On his relations with Haig: “There 
has been a lot of garbage written about 
{us], but the basis for it is just about 
nonexistent. I have enormous respect 
for Al Haig. I meet with him regularly 
once a week at breakfast. We are on 
the phone three or four times a week. 
It is a source of continual amusement 
and amazement, though it is sometimes 
too serious for that, how this persistent 
mythology is fanned and kept alive. I 
guess it makes good reading.” 


Cap Weinberger 
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A Budget That Will Barely Budge 





“sS uggest something | 
and we'll take a look 
at it.” So said Ronald Rea- 
gan at his press conference 
last week, in what seemed a 
conciliatory, almost invit- 
ing gesture. For members 
of Congress traumatized by 
the prospect of enacting the 
President’s fiscal 1983 bud- 
get, which projects a $91.5 
billion deficit despite more 
politically painful spending 
cuts, Reagan’s coy hint of 
compromise was in wel- 
come contrast to his previ- 
ous “put up or shut up” at- 
titude toward critics. None- 
theless, the President insist- 
ed, there should be no tam- 
pering with his plan to add 
$34 billion to defense 
spending and to cut $91.6 billion in taxes 
next year. 

Reagan was steadfast on these two 
points. Said he: “We cannot back away on 
national defense without sending a mes- 
sage to the world that would be very un- 
wise.” As for the supply-side tax cut: “To 
abandon our tax policy now would be to 
give up the very fundamental thing that is 
required to expand our economy.” He 
thus seemed to retract some of the flexi- 
bility suggested by Budget Director David 
Stockman in testimony to the House Bud- 
get Committee two days earlier. Stock- 
man rejected proposals that the Pentagon 





budget could be cut by more than $20 bil- 
lion, but he gave no direct answer when 
asked about the feasibility of a $10 billion 
reduction. The Budget Director also rec- 
ommended that Congress “take a second 
look” at other elements of the tax cuts 
passed last August.* 

The President remains amiably un- 
fazed by the deficit shock felt on Wall 
Street and Capitol Hill. He said that un- 
founded fears about fiscal policy were 
partly to blame for the high interest rates 
that are the main cause of the current 
economic crisis. He tried to allay Wall 
Street worries that the Administration 
wants to subvert the Federal Reserve 
Board’s policy of keeping a tight rein on 
the money supply, and thus refuel infla- 
tion. After a meeting with Fed Chairman 
Paul Volcker, Reagan used his press con- 
ference to call a halt to recent White 
House carping about the Reserve Board’s 
independent stewardship of monetary 
policy. Said he: “I have confidence in the 
announced policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The Administration and the 





*That is already happening. Senate Finance Chair- 
man Robert Dole of Kansas announced last week 
that his Democratic counterpart in the House, Dan 
Rostenkowski of Illinois, had agreed to support leg- 
islation to end the tax leasing proviso that allows 
money-losing companies to sell their depreciation 
Credits to profitable firms. Leasing would cost the 
Treasury about $27 billion over five years, and is vir- 





tually certain to be repealed 





Making a point to the press 





Reagan says that he may compromise, but not very much 


= Federal Reserve can help 

= bring inflation and interest 

rates down faster by work- 

“ing together than by work- 
ing at cross purposes.” 

The White House hopes 
that dismay over the size of 
the deficit will keep pres- 
sure on Congress to cut do- 
mestic programs further. In 
order to hold the deficit to 
less than $100 billion in fis- 
cal 1983, which begins Oct. 
1, the Administration has 
requested $25 billion more 
in budget cuts. Reagan in- 
sisted last week that this 
well is far from dry. Said he: 
“The amount of money in 
the budget for '83 for all hu- 
man and social affairs is a 
4.5% increase over the 1982 

budget.” This is not the case. According to 
Reagan’s budget, outlays for programs 
other than defense and interest on the na- 
tional debt would fall from $438.7 billion 
this year to $424 billion in 1983. 

Reagan seems confident that he can 
again rally a coalition to support his bud- 
get, despite the cries of anguish coming 
from the Hill. Said he: “I’m hoping that 
some of them might soften their attitudes 
after they've been home for the Lincoln 
Day dinners and have heard from the 
folks.” But Congressmen who returned to 


| their districts during last week’s recess 


found that things were far from rosy. 
“How are you getting along?” Democrat- 
ic Senator James Sasser asked a farmer 
whittling a piece of wood in the town 
square of Paris, Tenn. “Not so good,” he 
replied. “We have another Hoover in the 
White House.” Republican Senator Wil- 
liam Armstrong ran into a hornet’s nest 
of angry students at the University of Col- 
orado who questioned cuts in loan pro- 
grams. “I’m going to support the Presi- 
dent’s budget,” he said amid hoots and 
hisses, “but defense isn’t a sacred cow.” 


Democratic Leader Wright and OMB Director Stockman at House Budget Committee hearing 





| posing now is more of the same.” 








| $100 check from a retired rancher in Cor- 
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There were also some signs of support 
for Reagan. Congressman Phil Gramm, a 
leader of the conservative Democratic 
“Boll Weevils,” who backed the Presi- 
dent’s package last year, was handed a 


sicana, Texas, as his “share” of payment 
to reduce the national debt. Gramm | 
polled his constituents and found, without 
noting the apparent contradiction, “77% | 
of them said we ought to stay with the 
program we started last year, and 80% of 
them said they wanted the budget bal- 
anced now.” At a Chamber of Commerce 
reception in Whittier, Calif., Republican 
Congressman Wayne Grisham was lec- 
tured by Businessman Frank Brittell: “As 
long as we hold fast with Ronald Reagan, | 
we'll be O.K. Who the hell has balanced 
the budget in the last 50 years anyway?” 


t remains to be seen how these doubts 

and divisions will be translated back on 
Capitol Hill. One thing is certain: last 
year’s optimistic faith in Reaganomics is 
being replaced by skepticism in many 
quarters. That wary mood was reflected 
by Congressmen at Stockman’s hearing. 
“I’m shocked at the size of the budget defi- 
cits,” said Republican Delbert Latta of 
Ohio, who co-sponsored Reagan’s budget 
bill last year. The attacks on Stockman 
from the Democratic side were blistering. 
“You got everything you asked for [last 
year],”” said House Majority Leader Jim 
Wright of Texas, who then listed the re- 
sults: “Unemployment at its highest level | 
since the Great Depression, housing in- 
dustry in a disastrous condition, interest 
rates near historic highs. What you're pro- 





The Administration’s best solution to 
these problems would be the long-await- 
ed end to the current recession. The 
White House has been predicting that re- 
newed prosperity would arrive this 
spring. But the usually optimistic Reagan 
seemed to backtrack a bit at his press 
conference. His subdued forecast: “In 
these months ahead and the coming year 
I think we're going to see the recession 
bottomed out.” — By Walter Isaacson. 


Reported by David Beckwith and Douglas — 
Brew/Washington 
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| The skeptical critic's charge: “What you're proposing now is more of the same.” 
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Reflections on the Soviet Crisis 





An interview with White House Kremlinologist Richard Pipes 


ne of the hardest of hard-liners in the 

Reagan Administration has been 
keeping one of the lowest of profiles. He is 
Richard Pipes, 58, a Polish-born historian 
on leave from Harvard University, who 
has served since the Inauguration as the 
chief expert on Soviet affairs for the Na- 
tional Security Council staff. Before join- 
ing the Government, he was an outspo- 
ken, highly controversial critic of détente 
and a leader of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, a private lobbying 
group that campaigned against SALT II 
and in favor of larger defense budgets. 
Partly because of his reputation for vo- 
ciferous anti-Sovietism, and partly be- 
cause the NSC has been trying to avoid 
publicity, Pipes until now was under 
orders to keep his strong views out of 
the press. Following the recent shake- 
up of the NSC, the new National Secu- 
rity Adviser, William Clark, not only 
asked Pipes to stay on as the White 
House’s resident Kremlinologist but 
also allowed him to grant his first in- 
terview. Talking with TIME Diplomat- 
ic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, Pipes 
discussed the future of Soviet Commu- 
nism and the possibility of nuclear 
war. Excerpts: 


On Kremlin succession: The Soviet 
Union is in deep crisis. Its economy is 
in serious trouble. Soviet power is over- 
extended globally, and there is mount- 
ing disaffection among diverse social 
and ethnic groups. When [President 
Leonid] Brezhnev goes, his successors 
will face two choices. They can keep 
making outlandish appropriations for 
defense and engaging in global adven- 
tures, or they can face up to their inter- 
nal problems, turning away from mili- 
tary expansionism toward reform of 
the domestic system. Russia has expe- 
rienced throughout its history periods 
when the government had to turn in- 
ward to cope with its problems. The 
idea that the greatness of the country 
was achieved not on foreign battlefields 
but by building the society from within 
has fresh proponents today. But if Brezh- 
nev’s successors let the impetus of expan- 
sionism carry them forward rather than 
take the path of internal reform, that may 
risk war. 











On U.S. influence on the Soviet succes- 
sion: Many American liberals are wrong 
in thinking that the Soviet government is 
in the hands of relatively moderate men 
and that if we are not accommodating to 
them, we will strengthen the dreadful 
hawks waiting in the wings. I believe the 
contrary. The current leadership is domi- 
nated by parochial old Stalinists. What 
can be worse than that? The next genera- 





— 





tion will certainly be less parochial, and it 
will be post-Stalinist. The people who now 
run the Soviet Union are really very 
hawkish, and the alternative to them is 
not a still more hawkish group, but rather 
a group that is more reform-minded. 
These are dedicated, intelligent Russian 
nationalists who believe that a policy of 
hostility to the U.S. and confrontation 
abroad may have become counterproduc- 
tive: they worry whether the Soviet econo- 





‘Nuclear weapons are a kind of 
international cancer. We can't 
pretend they dont exist.” 


my can support such egregious imperial- 
ism. I think it is worth a gamble to 
support those latter elements, because ev- 
ery meaningful reform entails a certain 
degree of democratization, which would 
be good for the Soviet people as well as the 
rest of the world. 

On the whole, I’m an optimist. I don’t 
believe the Soviet system works. But if the 
Soviet leaders take the path of reform, 
they might be able to save the system and 
their own privileged positions in it, which 
is all that really matters to them. Hungary 
is an example of a relatively prosperous, 
relatively stable Communist country, and 
there are reasons to believe that the Soviet 
leadership is attracted by it. There are 


view Hungary as a kind of laboratory that 

has proved that one can retain the basic 
| elements of the system and still allow for 

some kind of reinvigoration from below. 


On how to support the reformers: The 
US. can do this to a limited extent only, 
to be sure. First, by raising the cost of a 
Soviet expansion with a credibly strong 
military posture, and, second, by extend- 
ing such support as we can to groups re- 
sisting a takeover by Soviet forces or Sovi- 
et proxies. I’m talking about Africa, Latin 
America and Southwest Asia—areas on 
which the Soviet Union and its clients are 
currently encroaching, not areas Moscow 
has long ago taken over. A third way we 
can encourage internal reform is in the 
economic field. It would mean for us 
and our allies not to transfer technol- 
ogy and assign credits to the East bloc. 
If we proffer help of this kind, then we 
are only making it easier for those re- 
gimes to avoid reform. To the extent 
that we help the Communist econo- 
mies to automate, for instance, we are 
bolstering the position of the present 
leadership, which is to say of the 
conservative hawks who don’t want to 
democratize. 


On the Kremlin and democracy: The 
Soviet leadership is neither traditional 
nor popularly mandated, but it cannot 
acknowledge this fact. So the leaders 
face a terrible dilemma: On what basis 
do they rule dictatorially? The answer 
they have come up with to justify their 
dictatorial power is to say, “We're sur- 
rounded by enemies, we’re in a state of 
permanent class war, therefore we 
can’t afford the luxury of elections 
and other democratic paraphernalia.” 
They try to create the illusion of legiti- 
macy by generating or even inventing 
threats of all sorts and blaming them 
on alleged foreign enemies. They're 
constantly telling their people, “We 
defeated the Nazis; we saved you from 
slavery and annihilation. And we are 
doing so today, again.” 


On the imposition of martial law in 

Poland: There are two schools of 

thought on Poland inside the Soviet 
leadership: One, which was dominated by 
the late [ideological chief Mikhail] Suslov, 
has argued that events in Poland were due 
to the intolerable laxity of the Polish 
Communists, and that the only way to get 
rid of the problem is by brutal re-Stalini- 
zation. The other school holds that the 
Polish Communists lost touch with the 
masses and that mere repression will not 
restore a viable system there. As of now, 
the first group has carried the day. But re- 
pression alone surely will not solve Po- 
land’s desperate problems, and the other 
group may still have the last word. 





On President Reagan’s prediction that 
future historians will look back on 





members of the Soviet hierarchy who | Soviet Communism as an aberration of 
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history: I was certainly impressed by that 
statement. But I don’t think the President 
advocates historical inevitability. He does 
not mean for us to sit and wait for Soviet 
Communism to disappear of itself. If 
that’s going to happen, free people will 
have to help make it happen. 


On the Soviet-U.S. nuclear balance: The 
principal thrust of our nuclear doctrine 
has always been, and continues to be, re- 
taliatory. We have concentrated on our 
ability to launch a second strike against 
their cities and industries if they were to 
attack us first. Soviet doctrine and deploy- 
ments have been primarily ones of coun- 
terforce (the ability to destroy military 
targets). Counterforce suggests first strike 
rather than retaliation. The reason that 
we are now building up our own counter- 
force ability is not because we contem- 
plate a first strike but because we are in- 
creasingly concerned that our traditional 
deterrent has ceased to be credible. 


On whether the Soviets believe in a win- 
nable nuclear war: The leaders think in 
terms of being prepared to do whatever is 
necessary to save themselves and their 
system should a general war break out. 
They cannot have a precise idea whether 
anyone could win a nuclear war. Nobody 
knows that. But they want to make cer- 
tain that by developing redundant sys- 
tems, by taking such measures as building 
antisatellite weapons and organizing civil 
defense, if it ever came to a war, they 
would win. Or at least they would emerge 
less the losers than we would. 


On what the U.S. attitude toward nuclear 
war should be: If one believes that nucle- 
ar war is unwinnable, then no defensive 
measures against it make sense. We must 
adopt the attitude of saying, “Nuclear war 
is indeed a nightmare, but prudence re- 
quires that we face its possibility.” I com- 
pare it to cancer, which used to be a taboo 
word. People were afraid to mention it 
lest they bring it about. Of course, cancer 
is a horror, but it exists all around us, as do 
nuclear weapons. Now we face cancer. 
And we cure a lot of cancer because of 
that. Nuclear weapons are a kind of inter- 
national cancer. We can’t pretend they 
don’t exist. The Soviets decided 20 years 
ago that nuclear weapons would be deci- 
sive in an extreme situation. They con- 
cluded that if they ever had to go to war— 
which they do hope to avoid—they would 
have to make serious preparations for ef- 
fective use of nuclear weapons. If they 
view the problem that way, we have little 
choice. If we insist on looking the other 
way and simply saying over and over 
again that these weapons are unusable 
and nuclear war is unthinkable, then we 
will have a defense unsuited to an adver- 
sary’s offense, and that could get us into 
deep trouble. The objective is to formulate 
a strategy and proceed with deployments 
that will make a first strike against us not 
so much “unthinkable” (since the Soviet 
leadership considers it quite thinkable) as 
really unwinnable. ge 
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Taping Time Bombs 


A: image emerges from shrouded memories of 20 years ago: Bobby Kenne- 
dy, hunched in a big chair in the Attorney General’s office in September 
1962. His arms are wrapped around his legs, his sleeves are rolled up, his eyes 
are weary. He is engaged in another battle, which has mostly been the story 
of his young life. He is the field marshal, acting for his brother the President. 
They have been on the phone with Democratic Governor Ross Barnett of 
Mississippi, as the Federal Government presses its demand that James Mer- 
edith, a black student, be admitted to the all white University of Mississippi 
at Oxford. 

The Kennedys’ fragile plan is coming apart, as black rage at injustice sim- 
mers across the South. Three times Meredith had tried to register and three times 
he had been refused. Tension has been building that would lead to riots and 
death. The National Guard and federal troops have been summoned. Meredith is 
not on campus yet. But there is no doubt in Bobby’s mind about what ultimately 
must be done. Barnett on the phone tells him and the President one thing, Bobby 
mutters, but then says another thing publicly. How do you deal with a man like 
that, he asks, not expecting an answer. Secret agreements are made, and they 
ar vanish as soon as Barnett goes out to meet 
the press, says Bobby. Then he adds: But 
we've got it down. We know what he said. 

Taped. There it was. The real truth in 
the midst of veiled and chaotic maneuver- 
ing. Why not tape those conversations 
with the Governor? What did it matter 
when one was battling for a just cause 
against an unscrupulous adversary? In 
Bobby’s view of political combat, enemies 
often must be fought on their terms. The 
good of the nation and a higher morality 
demanded it. History would understand. 

If the brothers learned anything in 
their first two years of power, it was, to use 
John Kennedy's borrowed phrase, that 
“victory has a hundred fathers and defeat 
is an orphan.” Often he had pondered his 
humiliation at the Bay of Pigs in April 
1961. Some day, he used to muse, he 
would write the story of the last White 
House meeting before that debacle, when 
Kennedy had gone around the table and 
extracted an opinion from each of his ad- 
visers. None foresaw disaster, he said. 
Bobby Kennedy: knowledge waspower None. But later some of them had much 

different memories of their positions. So 


in October 1962, when he needed counsel on the Cuban missile crisis, he taped 
again 








As we have since learned, Kennedy did more taping. So did Roosevelt, Eisen- 
hower, Johnson, Nixon, in various amounts, for what their chroniclers now sug- 
gest were various reasons. All were strong Presidents in different ways, yet all felt 
aeenny for protection to make secret records of what was said in the Oval 

ice. 

Secret taping by Presidents has been generally condemned, but there may be 
another message in those reels and discs. There is no such thing as a casual con- 
versation with a President, either by friend or foe. Every presidential word is a 
potential time bomb for good or bad, when it is carried out of the Oval Office to 
be used. Presidents know that. And visitors understand that what they say toa 
President can be just as explosive. It will always be so, and should be, as long as 
the office has the power it does. 

Maybe we have been going at the problem the wrong way. Right now, be- 
cause of the new revelations, there is naturally a terrible uncertainty about 
whether the White House is or is not wired. Why not clear up the doubts once 
and for all? Why shouldn’t the Oval Office and the Cabinet Room be wired and 
the fact announced that all conversations will be recorded? (Ultra secrets could 
be whispered in a bug-free cubicle in some other White House corner.) Then set 
up another rule: that no tape will be released for 50 years or while any partici- 
pant is alive. Two immediate advantages leap to mind. Presidents might clean 
up their language. Visitors would not feel betrayed. 
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Death in the Darkness 


Too many risks and too little inspection in the coal mines? 


_ > Hamilton can look out the back 
window of her boxy clapboard house 
in Mink Branch, Ky., and see the family 
business, a small coal mine burrowed into 
the hillside. One chill morning last month, 
seven men—including three of her sons 
and a grandson—were wedged 700 ft. 
down a narrow tunnel, crawling on their 
knees and blasting loose great chunks of 
bituminous coal with an explosive gel. 


Suddenly, a monstrous explosion shat- | 


tered the Appalachian quiet. The Joyce 
Ann shaft (named for a Hamilton widow) 
had become a quarter-mile-long cannon, 
and the men inside fodder. Out of the hole 
in the hill roared thick black smoke, fire, 
machinery fragments and a flutter of pa- 
per currency, the money ripped from the 
pockets of the seven dead miners below. 
In the past decade, the annual death 
count in coal mining, the country’s most 
dangerous industrial occupation, has 
dropped to fewer than 200, down from 


1,000 or more a year in the 1940s. The im- | 
provement came from both technological | 


advances and more stringent standards 
enforced by the Government since 1973. 
But now the trend has taken a troubling 


upswing: mine mishaps killed 106 men in | 
1978, 133 in 1980 and 155 last year. The | 


Mink Branch disaster was one of seven 
major Kentucky mining accidents in sev- 
en weeks; since the first of the year, 31 


18 


U.S. coal miners have been killed on the 
job. Says Willard Stanley, Kentucky's 
Commissioner of Mines and Minerals: 
“Something is going wrong.” 

In the view of the miners’ advocates, 
from United Mine Workers officials to 
Congressmen who represent the impover- 
ished Appalachian valleys, what is going 
wrong is the Government’s system of po- 
licing. There are at least 250 fewer federal 
mine enforcement officials than in 1978, 
yet hundreds of new mines to oversee. In 
coal-rich Logan County, W. Va., for in- 
stance, the local Mine Safety and Health 








Photographs for TIME by Stewart Bowman 





Administration inspection staff has 
dropped from 33 to eleven, and of the 
county’s 91 mines due to receive a quar- 
terly inspection last spring, only 62 were 
visited. U.M.W. Safety Officer Donald 
Fleming detects a more insidious form of 
neglect. “The word is out,” he says. “If 
you're a mine operator, it’s not too hard to 
read between the lines: the mine inspector 
is someone you can ignore.” 

Yet, after intense lobbying by the 
U.M.W., the Reagan Administration this 
month agreed to end the two-year-old 
MSHA hiring freeze and rehire nine fur- 
loughed inspectors. The White House fur- 
ther agreed to ask for an 11% increase in 
MSHA’s 1983 budget, to $154 million—ex- 
actly its funding in the Carter Administra- 
tion’s last budget and enough to expand 
the enforcement staff from 1,700 to 1,900, 
nearly up to its 1978 level. Ford B. Ford, 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor in charge 
of MSHA, denies that Reagan’s antiregula- 
tory philosophy has demoralized inspec- 
tors and reduced the number and quality 
of inspections. “I have not sent out any sig- 
nals to overlook things,” he says. Yet Ford 
does admit to a new, looser approach to 
mine safety that concentrates more on 
persuasion than fines. Says Ford: “En- 
forcement is not the total key.” 

He may be right when it comes to larg- 
er mining operations. U.S. Steel Corp., for 
example, operates 20 mines and has the 
industry’s best safety record. But the 
U.M.W. and many MSHA inspectors” be- 
lieve that only strict enforcement can stop 
the upsurge in accidents in small mines, 
where new economics encourage impru- 


Mine safety officials survey / the Mink Branch rubble and, huddled ona coal iscoep with Willard Stanley, seen an right, prepare to pam 
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dent scavenging. As coal prices quadru- 
pled during the past decade, Appalachian 
entrepreneurs set up small mines to root 
out coal from veins too narrow to attract 
major companies. And while only 15% of 
the industry’s work hours are now spent in 
mines with fewer than 50 workers, 43% of 
the deaths occur there. 

MSHA has not yet issued its findings on 
the Mink Branch tragedy, but Commis- 
sioner Stanley, a former miner, thinks 
that the blasting ignited coal dust sus- 
pended in the dank, clammy shaft. “We 
were very surprised by some of the things 
we saw in there,” Stanley says. “The 
whole situation was very improper.” 

Inside the Mink Branch mine, far be- 
low the muddy clutter of wood siding and 
decrepit machines at the opening, the 
Hamiltons were taking coal by “shooting 
from the solid.” This problematic tech- 
nique consists of detonating tubes of ex- 
plosives tamped a few feet into a coal 
seam. (Safer, mechanized extraction tech- 
niques would cost at least twice as much.) 


Oo: the morning of the accident, the 
crew was blasting three adjacent 
faces at once, compounding the risks fur- 
ther. But the faster the coal can be blasted 
out, the better for an underfinanced oper- 
ator, whose urge for greater productivity 
often leads to recklessness. Although 
Stanley shut down 31 Kentucky mines for 
violations after the recent spate of deaths, 
many small operators still ignore safety 
standards when blasting underground. 

“In lots of places around here,” says 
Miner Roy Phillips of Neon, Ky., “those 
dog-hole mines are the only things you 
can make a living at. It’s not greed, it’s 
survival.” Yet the manager of one huge 
Kentucky mine finds that trade-off un- 
tenable. Says he: “This isn’t like mom- 
and-pop stores any more. If we continue 
to pretend that it is, the price will be paid 
in miners’ lives.” 

At least eleven states have effectively 
banned shooting coal from the solid, and 
such a prohibition by the Federal Govern- 
ment might be the only way to stop the 
rise in deaths from blasting accidents. 
Other dangers, from cave-ins to methane 
explosions, would remain. 

This week a House subcommittee will 
hold hearings to determine whether MSHA 
is properly enforcing small-mine safety. 
Yet Government fiat may finally be un- 
able to make hard-scrabbling indepen- 
dent operators work as safely as the so- 
phisticated corporate giants. The Mink 
Branch mine had passed all of its 17 fed- 
eral and six state inspections; just a few 
days before Lillie Hamilton’s sons blew 
themselves up, in fact, they had spent 
eight hours in an MSHA safety seminar. 
“You still find a terrible fatalism out 
there,” says Joseph Brennan, president of 
the Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. “An attitude that says, ‘This is min- 
ing, you have to expect accidents.’ ” More 
and more, in dark hollows all over central 
ES that fatalism is having disas- 





trous consequences. —By Kurt Andersen. Re- 
Ported by Ken Banta/Mink Branch 


'Sad Smiles 


The Senator gets the word 





TT intent was apparently to project an 
air of innocence, as well as optimism 
about the eventual outcome. The effect, 
however, was odd, to say the least. As 
New Jersey’s Democratic Senator Harri- 
son Williams entered a Long Island, 
N.Y., federal courtroom for the somber 
business of being sentenced to prison, he 
was smiling. Through most of the nearly 
one-hour court session, he was smiling. 
He left the courtroom smiling. But when 
Judge George Pratt ordered him to spend 
three years behind bars (out of a maxi- 
mum of 15) and pay a $50,000 fine, Wil- 
liams showed a deeper emotion: his pallid 
face momentarily flushed red. 

Williams was sentenced for his Ab- 
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scam bribery and conspiracy conviction 
of last May. A federal jury concluded that 
he had accepted a secret stock interest in 
a Virginia titanium mine and had agreed 
to use his senatorial influence to gain 
Government contracts to make the min- 
ing venture profitable. The jury also found 
that Williams had agreed to help gain le- 
gal residence in the U.S. for the man of- 
fering to sweeten the deal with a $100 mil- 
lion loan, an FBI agent posing as an Arab 
sheik. The transaction was surreptitiously 
videotaped by investigators and later 
shown on television news programs. 

Williams’ attorney pleaded with Judge 
Pratt to give the Senator a suspended sen- 
tence, arguing that his career was ruined. 
Prosecutor Thomas Puccio countered that 
Williams had “put his office up for sale” 
and “boldly lied to avoid conviction.” 

If Williams does not gain a reversal of 
his conviction, he will be only the second 
Senator to go to prison for crimes commit- 
ted while in office. He could also become 
the first Senator in 120 years to be ex- 
pelled by his colleagues. The Senate is 
scheduled to meet next week to consider a 
recommendation by its ethics committee 
to remove Williams. There will be great 
pressure on the Senators to show that they 
have the will to enforce their own stan- 
dards of conduct. But the Senate is a club- 
by place, and some members may push for 
mere censure or a reprimand. Many Sena- 
tors think the FBI’s tactics smack of en- 
trapment and wonder how they would 
have responded in Williams’ place. Others 
resent the fact that Williams has not re- 
signed. One thing is certain: few Senators 
will be smiling at the hour of judgment. = 
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It’s a Bird, It’s a Plane 


In Southern California, they have practically begged the 
swallows to return to Capistrano, where the birds are a big 
tourist attraction. But the central California city of Fair- 
field (pop. 58,000) has for three months suffered an almost 
Hitchcockian invasion of birds. Starlings, perhaps 200,000 
at one time, have chosen to winter in a local eucalyptus 
grove. Major Hal Biestek, a pilot stationed at nearby Travis 
Air Force Base, lives close to the grove, directly under the 
starlings’ flight path. “It was so loud,” said Biestek of the 
birds’ chirps and screeches, “it kept us awake at night.” 
Noise was not the half of it. Starlings eat one-eighth their weight in food each 
day, and they have an extremely high metabolic rate. In short, Fairfield has been 
whitewashed with droppings, leading some townspeople to walk with opened 





umbrellas on cloudless days. 


Fairfield’s citizens blew whistles, banged pots and rang cowbells to shoo the 
fiocks. The starlings stayed. Aerial explosives failed to scare them off. A captured 
starling, rumor has it, was strangled, his death squeals recorded, and the tape 
played over loudspeakers. The birds were only briefly gulled. 

Then Major Biestek took command in the way he knows best: airpower. With 
recruits from a local model airplane club, he sent up a squadron ofa dozen remote- 
controlled planes to engage the starlings in dogfights. Said Biestek: “When you 
saw a flock coming in, you just aimed an airplane at it. The airplanes have a very 
high fright index. We got rid of well over 95% of the birds.” The starlings were only 
scared to death, not actually dead; no bird casualties have been confirmed. But five 
of Biestek’s planes were downed, two permanently. And air superiority lasted only 
a few days. Last week a flock of some 50,000 starlings returned. Admits one model- 
plane pilot: “They've got a lot more flying experience than we do.” 
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| framework needed for democracy 


CENTRALAMERICA 


Keeping the Options Open 








As worries grow about El Salvador, a new U.S. initiative takes shape 


into action any place in the 
world.” For what seemed to 
be the umpteenth time, Ronald Reagan 
gave that assurance last week about the 
limits of U.S. involvement in Central 
America. But even as he once again 
cleared the air, Reagan further obscured 
it. The President saw no point in tele- 
graphing any of the other moves that 
Washington may have in mind to deal 
with a region that is stubbornly aboil with 
Marxist-inspired insurrection, and where 
the Administration feels that vital U.S. in- 
terests are at stake. As Reagan put it at 
his White House press conference: “I just 
don’t believe that you discuss those op- 
tions or what you may or may not do in 
advance of doing any of those things.” 
That statement also summarized Rea- 
gan’s biggest problem with the region: the 
climate of public uncertainty surrounding 
U.S. action in tiny, embattled El Salvador. 
The reason is that a propaganda battle of 
substantial proportions is being waged 
alongside the war between El Salvador’s 
civilian-military government, backed by 
the US., and 4,000 to 6,000 Marxist-led 
guerrillas that Washington charges are 
being supplied with arms from nearby 


4 4 here are no plans to send 
American combat troops 


| Nicaragua and from Cuba. 


On the one side, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration has said with deliberate ambiguity 
that it will do “whatever is necessary” to 
prevent a guerrilla victory, which the U.S. 
fears would accelerate Soviet-sponsored 
subversion throughout Central America. 
On the other, Administration opponents 
charge that the US. is blundering deeper 
into an open-ended military commitment 
to a losing cause. So far, the Administra- 
tion has done little to back up its most im- 
portant contention, namely that the real 
US. aim in El Salvador is not a military 
victory but the political and economic 
to 
flourish in a strife-torn and bitterly im- 
poverished region. 

Skepticism over the Administration’s 
approach reached a new pitch last week 
after three delegations of U.S. Congress- 
men descended on El Salvador to take 
their own soundings. One of the most vo- 
ciferous of the skeptics was Vermont Sen- 
ator Patrick Leahy, who arrived with fel- 
low Democrat Claiborne Pell of Rhode 
Island. After a private meeting with El 
Salvador’s Defense Minister, General 
José Guillermo Garcia, Leahy emerged 
with Pell and U.S. Ambassador to El Sal- 


vador Deane Hinton and complained that 
he “got along very badly” with the gener- 
al, who had energetically demanded more 
USS. military aid. For his part, Pell told 
Garcia that “Congress would not contin- 
ue to authorize unlimited funds for El 
Salvador if there continued to be gross 
violations [of human rights], gross assassi- 
nations and cruel murders.” 


he same conclusion was reached 
by another visiting Congressional 
team, Representatives Tom Har- 
kin of Iowa and James L. Oberstar 
of Minnesota, both Democrats, and Re- 
publican Jim Coyne of Pennsylvania. Crit- 
icizing the regime’s “inhumane” military 
tactics at a news conference, Oberstar said 
flatly that the Salvadoran government 
“should not have our military support.” 
This week President Reagan is finally 
expected to address at least some of the 
skepticism by unveiling an important new 
element of U.S. policy in Central America. 
In an address to the 28-member Organiza- 
tion of American States in Washington, he 
will describe the Administration’s long- 
awaited Caribbean Basin Initiative. The 
proposal, originally conceived almost a 
year ago in cooperation with Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela and Canada, is a package of trade 
concessions and aid aimed at relieving the 
explosive economic conditions that are the 
root cause of the region’s unrest. The plan 
is also what has so far been missing from 
the Administration’s Central American 
policy—a constructive counterpoint to the 
shipping of more arms and military advis- 
ers to countries under siege. 
As a major part of the plan, the Ad- 
ministration will ask Congress to grant 
special, duty-free import conditions for 





Senators Leahy, left, and Pell, center, with U.S. Ambassador Hinton in San Salvador 
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most of the countries in the region over 
ten years. A second component of the 
package will be tax incentives to spur pri- 
vate foreign investment. Finally, the Ad- 
ministration will ask Congress for an ex- 
tra $300 million in economic assistance 
for the countries concerned in fiscal 1982, 
which ends Sept. 30, in addition to the 
$350 million to $400 million already bud- 
geted. The same approximate total—$600 
million to $700 million—is included in the 
budget for 1983. 

Of the current year’s $300 million 
supplementary aid request, about one- 
third is intended for El Salvador, atop 
$184 million in military and economic as- 
sistance already scheduled for the coun- 
try. In addition, the Administration will 
ask Congress to grant El Salvador $60.8 
million in military assistance and $164.9 
million in economic aid in 1983. 

No mention is made in the develop- 
ment plan of Nicaragua. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration increasingly views the Marx- 
ist-dominated Sandinista government of 
that country as the Central American 
equivalent of Fidel Castro’s Cuban re- 
gime. Indeed, last week President Reagan 
gave a rather unusual rebuke to Nicara- 
gua’s newest Ambassador to Washington, 
Francisco Fiallos Navarro. In accepting 
Fiallos’ credentials, Reagan abandoned 
protocol and warned Nicaragua of the 
“consequences of inviting alien influences 
and philosophies in the hemisphere.” 

The aim of the development plan, in 
the words of one U.S. State Department 
official, is “to avoid other El Salvadors.” 
But there is no avoiding the thorny prob- 
lems that El Salvador itself still poses. 
Pinprick guerrilla attacks in that country 








continue unabated, even after they were 
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answered by an army sweep in the south- 
ern department of Usulutan. In fact, U.S. 
and Salvadoran intelligence officials are 
expecting a major rebel offensive as an at- 
tempt to disrupt El Salvador’s March 28 
constituent-assembly elections. That bal- 
loting is seen in Washington as a crucial 
step toward returning the country to full 
civilian rule. 

The military situation in El Salvador 
was grave enough last week to prompt a 
two-day visit to the country by Lieut. 





weeks ago.” The Pentagon’s feeling is that 
the U.S. must soon decide whether to ex- 
tend radically its military involvement in 
El Salvador, by one means or another, or 
pull out of the country entirely. 

No such decision has been made by 
the Reagan Administration. Instead, the 
White House has called for recommenda- 
tions on El Salvador from every pertinent 
branch of the U.S. Government. Presi- 
dent Reagan made no comment last week 
about a report that the Administration 


| General Wallace H. Nutting, the top U.S. | had agreed on a plan to encourage Latin 
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military commander in Latin America. 
At the end of his tour, Nutting declared 
that “the government here is in control of 
the country at the moment.” Noting that 
El Salvador’s rugged and mountainous 
terrain favors the guerrillas, he said that 
“we have to think of just holding on until 
those guerrillas and their supporters lose 
their ideological commitment.” 





Patrol near the wreckage of an armored personne! carrier hit by guerri 


The question is how. U.S. military | 


analysis of the Salvadoran army’s ability 
to fend off the insurgents is increasingly 
gloomy. According to a top-level Penta- 
gon assessment, El Salvador’s military is 
only “marginally” able to hold its own on 
the battlefield. Morale in the 15,000- 
member army is low. Says a veteran Pen- 
tagon analyst: “The Salvadoran military 
still have the numbers on their side, and 
they still have the firepower. But they 
don’t seem to have the pizazz they had six 
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lias on the Pan American Highway; raising the flag in Moraz 


American governments to disrupt arms 
supplies headed from Cuba and Nicara- 
gua to the Salvadoran guerrilla forces. Ac- 
cording to the report, the CIA has pro- 
posed a $19 million program to build a 
broad opposition to Nicaragua's Sandinis- 
ta government and to create “action 
teams” for paramilitary activities in Nica- 
ragua and elsewhere. 

The U.S. has made no secret of the fact 
that it wants to stop the arms flow to El 
Salvador’s guerrillas. Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig last week denied that the 
U.S. was encouraging Argentina’s mili- 
tary government to bolster the Salvadoran 
regime in any fashion. But he emphasized 
the concern of other Central American 
governments over the Salvadoran conflict 
and said that if any action is taken to halt 
the spread of subversion, “it is important 
that those states move together.” 








One sign of such movement came last 
week with notice of the abrupt cancella- 
tion of a meeting of the Socialist Interna- 
tional, an association of democratic So- 
cialist political parties, scheduled to begin 
Feb. 24 in Caracas. Reason: a dispute 
among the members over granting ob- 
server status to the Sandinistas. Increas- 
ingly alarmed at the Marxist-Leninist 
rhetoric of members of Nicaragua’s rul- 
ing Sandinista national directorate, the 
Socialists from Venezuela, Costa Rica 
and the Dominican Republic felt that 





the Sandinistas had no business at their 
meeting 
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The Reagan Administration could 


take heart from such small signs of grow- 
ing concern, even among Latin American 
democratic Socialists,with the problem of 
subversion in Central America. But the 
military threat, particularly in El Salva- 
dor, and the hard decisions about how to 
deal with it, remain a problem for the U.S 
to face more or less alone. As General 
Nutting put it: “There is probably no 
quick, easy or cheap solution to the chal- 
lenge here.” The Reagan Administration 
still must convince Congress and the 
American people that the action it spon- 
sors is worth the money and the effort, 
and above all, will achieve a beneficial 
result — By George Russell. Reported by 
Bernard Diederich/San Salvador and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 

















Ahomeless mother huddles with her children at refugee camp in Mocorén, Honduras 
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Moving the Miskitos 








Nicaragua uses brutal force on its proud, once friendly Indians 


FF: weeks, Honduran soldiers stationed 
across the Coco River from the Nica- 
raguan village of Leimus watched with 
mounting concern as Sandinista troops 
began moving into the bustling town, a 
stronghold of the country’s independent- 
minded Miskito Indians. Then, on a 
moonlit night just before Christmas, the 
Hondurans began hearing bursts of auto- 
matic rifle fire. An Indian mineworker, 
Roberto Vidal Poveda, 18, recounted his 
ordeal to TIME Correspondent James 
Willwerth, who talked to a number of Mi- 
skito refugees: “During the night, the San- 
dinistas took us out and started to kill us, 
one by one. They made me stand by the 
river, but I jumped when they started to 
shoot. Two bullets hit me in my arm. 
They shot at me as I swam. I finally 
reached the other side and lay on the 
beach until morning.” 

A local farmer, Orvino Gonzales, 37, 
was coming down the Coco River in a 
boat the night the shooting in Leimus 
started. Said he: “It was dark, but I saw 
maybe 15 people taken out of a building 
and lined up in a launch on the water. The 
Sandinistas shot them with automatic ri- 
fles. The bodies fell into the water.” Two 
days later the Sandinistas burned houses 
in Wiwinak, where Gonzales lived. Sever- 
al miles upstream, the village of San Je- 
rénimo was reduced to ashes. 

The reported bloodbath in Leimus, in 
which as many as 50 Miskito Indians were 
shot or drowned, was part of an operation 
ordered by the Sandinista high command 
in Managua to evacuate a zone some 50 
miles deep on the Nicaragua-Honduras 
border from Santa Isabel eastward along 
the Coco River to the coast. Beginning in 
mid-December, Sandinista forces evacu- 
ated or burned between 25 and 40 Miskito 
villages, allegedly killed an estimated 200 
inhabitants and resettled 8,500 to 10,000 











more at internment camps in the Nicara- 
guan interior near Rosita and Siuna. Rea- 
son for the Sandinista campaign: the Mi- 
skitos, some of whom fought alongside the 
Sandinistas to overthrow Nicaraguan 
Dictator Anastasio Somoza Debayle, had 
begun to chafe under Sandinista rule. 
Some were even known to have joined 
forces with anti-Sandinista exiles across 
the Honduran border. 

“Everybody has the same story,” said 
Tom Hawk, the director of the overflow- 
ing United Nations-sponsored refugee 
camp at Mocorén, Honduras. “You hear it 
again and again.” The camp is ina muddy 
meadow of thatched lean-tos surrounded 
by jungle. It has become home for 5,100 
Miskito Indians who fled across the bor- 
der into Honduras. Another 3,000 to 5,000 
are expected in coming weeks. Food ship- 
ments are infrequent, and many of the ref- 
ugees had not eaten in three days when 
Willwerth visited. 
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The Sandinista operation was the re- 
gime’s first concerted military effort to 
neutralize the Miskito minority, which 
makes up some 4% of Nicaragua’s popula- 
tion of 2.7 million and occupies most of the 
country’s vulnerable northeast region. 
The Sandinistas fear that the porous Hon- 
duras border, and the 336-mile Caribbean 
coastline, might eventually be used as a 
staging area for an invasion led by anti- 
Sandinista units. The forcible resettle- 
ment of the Miskitos was designed to pre- 
vent them from providing food, shelter 
and intelligence to the anti-Sandinistas. 
Whatever the reason, the Sandinista ac- 
tion against the Indian minority was being 
sharply criticized last week as an indefen- 
sible abridgment of human rights. 

Besides those killed or forced to aban- 
don their homes, 160 Miskitos were jailed 
in the coastal town of Puerto Cabezas and 
71 were found guilty of counterrevolu- 
tionary activity. Early in February the 
northern part of the department of Ze- 
laya was declared a “military security 
zone.” Even so, the Managua government 
still has cause for concern. A small but 
growing number of Miskito refugees who 
have escaped into Honduras are arming 
for revenge. 





he tension between the Miskitos and 

the Sandinistas has been growing for 
some time. After the Sandinistas came to 
power in 1979, they initiated ambitious re- 
form programs to improve conditions of 
health care and literacy among the Miski- 
tos. Sandinista volunteers and Cuban cad- 
res made some headway, but the Indians 
soon bridled at the accompanying ideolo- 
gy—and the fact that literacy classes were 
initially held only in Spanish. Disgruntled 
Miskito leaders quickly became a major 
nuisance for the Sandinistas. Suspecting 
growing separatist sentiments among 
them, Sandinista forces last year arrested 
33 Indian leaders, and shortly thereafter 
four government soldiers and four Miski- 
tos were killed during a shootout at a Mo- 
ravian church in Prinzapolka. One of 
those arrested was Steadman Fagoth 
Miiller, 27, a militant young Miskito lead- 
er feared by the Sandinistas. On his release 
in May, he quickly fled to Honduras, 
where he unambiguously declared himself 
in opposition to the Managua government. 

According to Sandinista documents, 
Miskito leaders have been involved with 
anti-Sandinista exiles in at least 26 
cross-border raids against Nicaraguan 
forces since November. During one of the 
antigovernment actions, insurgents are | 
claimed to have driven a stake into the 
chest of a wounded soldier, disemboweled 
him and slit his throat. That grisly inci- 
dent may be pure propaganda. But there 
is little doubt that the offensive it was 
intended to justify—an undeclared war 
on the mostly peaceful, independent 
Indians who only recently were among 
the Sandinistas’ friends—marks a new, 
brutal and tragic phase in Nicaragua’s 
—By Russ Hoyle 
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FRANCE . 
Familiar Faces 


Realism overcomes ideology 





“ys could almost hear the sigh of re- 
lief here,” said a top executive of 
France’s Rhéne-Poulenc chemical and fi- 
ber conglomerate. Applauded the conser- 
vative Paris daily Le Figaro: “It seems 
that realism has finally overcome ideolo- 
gy.” Even Pierre Charpy, a spokesman 
for the opposition Rally for the Republic 
Party, conceded that the long-dreaded 
move by the Socialist government of Pres- 
ident Francois Mitterrand was “not a 
scandal.” 

All that exhaling followed the gov- 
ernment’s formal takeover last week of 
Rh6ne-Poulenc and four other industrial 
groups, with total 1980 sales of $46 bil- 
lion, plus 23 banking and financial insti- 
tutions, and the appointment of 27 men 
and one woman to head the nationalized 
firms. Yet those captains of socialist in- 
dustry looked much like their capitalist 
predecessors. In fact, at two firms, they 
were the very same faces, and at most of 
the others they might as well have been. 

Dispelling fears that it would plop a 
band of radical political commissars into 
the directors’ chairs, the Mitterrand team 
recruited instead an impressive list of ex- 
perienced economists, bankers and indus- 
trialists. The news was so reassuring to 
the country’s jittery business and finan- 
cial Establishment that stock values on 
the Paris Bourse rose by a full percentage 
point following the announcement. 

Among the nationalized firms’ chief 
executives: 
> Alain Gomez, 43, a graduate of the elite 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration 
(E.N.A.) and onetime Harvard Business 
School student, who will lead Thomson- 
Brandt, an electronics and home appli- 
ance firm. A founder of the Socialist Par- 
ty’s vocal left wing, Gomez is probably 
the most ideological of the appointees. 
But his training and twelve years’ experi- 
ence as an executive at the newly nation- 
alized Saint-Gobain-Pont-a-Mousson, a 
diversified glassmaker, give him impec- 
cable business credentials. 
> Jean-Pierre Brunet, 62, a respected 
economist and former ambassador to Ja- 
pan and West Germany, who will head 
the electronics giant Compagnie Géné- 
rale d'Electricité. 
> Michel de Boissieu, 64, an E.N.A. grad- 
uate and a veteran government official, 
who will take over as head of the Banque 
Rothschild, where he served as an execu- 
tive for 19 years. 
> Jean Gandois, 51, who will retain his 
job as president of Rhéne-Poulenc. An 
experienced industrialist and champion 
of free enterprise, Gandois had been sin- 
gled out by France’s powerful labor 
unions as a prime target for sacking be- 
cause of his job-threatening efforts to 
phase out unproductive textile plants. 
That Mitterrand kept Gandois is a clear 
sign that the unions will not have a free 
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hand in running what some pundits are 
Starting to call “France, Inc.” 

Nor did the government seem eager 
to impose its own rule over the newly na- 
tionalized enterprises. As Mitterrand 
himself said last week, “These firms and 
banks should not be appendices of the 
government. Their autonomy to make de- 
cisions and act must be total.” The state’s 
role, explained Industry Secretary Pierre 
Dreyfus, is “to operate as a catalyst for in- 
dustry, to spur investment and innova- 
tion, to oversee the trend of industrial 
evolution for France.” 

Mitterrand’s strategy calls for the 
state-owned firms to act as “locomotives” 
to pull the French economy out of the 
worldwide recession. Nationalizing the 28 
firms raises the government-owned share 
of French industry from 18% to 32% and 
presumably makes key sectors of the 
economy more easily controllable. But 
aside from transferring an additional 
900,000 workers to the government pay- 


Thomson-Brandt Boss Alain Gomez in Paris 
“Locomotives” to pull economy forward. 





roll and costing taxpayers an estimated 
$8 billion in compensation to private 
shareholders over the next 15 years, the 
precise workings of nationalization re- 
main shrouded in locomotive exhaust. A 
government task force has produced a 
vague “letter of mission,” which was given 
last week to each new company boss. 
Among other things, the letter calls for ef- 
forts to increase employment, encourage 
investment and compete in both the do- 
mestic and the international marketplace. 

A more detailed program should 
emerge within the next few months, when 
the new titans of socialized industry sub- 
mit their four-year plans to the govern- 
ment. But in the wake of last week’s reas- 
suring appointments, few analysts expect 
any radical departures. Says Jacques 
Drossaert, a Paris-based vice president of 
Merrill Lynch International: “Many of 
the companies nationalized in the past 
were run just like private companies. To 
make a profit, they had to be. There won't 
be that much change this time either.” = 
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long in coming. 
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POLAND 
s 

Getting Tough 
A new round of harassment 
i: the doublespeak jargon of Poland’s 

military bosses, it was called Operation 
Calm. The two-day police sweep, as de- 
scribed in the government press last week, 
netted 145,000 curfew violators and other 
petty miscreants. Out of that group, 
99,000 were “warned,” 29,000 “lectured” 
and 7,000 fined on the spot. Some 3,900 
people were hauled into police stations. 

The stated purpose of the roundup 
was to test the effectiveness of the martial 
law rule, imposed on Dec. 13 by General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski. The result, admitted 
the national press agency PAP, was “not as 
good as it might be.” More direct was the 
U.S. State Department, which branded 
Operation Calm “a mockery of all recent 
Polish government statements to the ef- 
fect that life is beginning to return to nor- 
mal in Poland.” 

In fact, Warsaw’s claims of normality 
were buffeted on several fronts last week. 
In the western city of Poznan, site of the 
bloody “bread and freedom” riots of 1956, 
194 protesters were reportedly jailed after 
marching through the streets bearing 
leaflets proclaiming DEATH TO THE REDS. 
In a Warsaw streetcar, a police sergeant 
was gravely wounded when an unidenti- 
fied attacker shot him in the stomach and 
fled. In addition, a number of minor 
bombings were reported. 

Meanwhile, church-state relations 
seemed to be deteriorating rapidly. TIME 
has learned that Polish authorities may be 
contemplating the arrest of several Ro- 
man Catholic priests. An article in the 
party daily 7rybuna Ludu accused some 
priests of involvement “in provocative 
and offensive political activity.” That crit- 
icism was echoed three days later in a Ra- 
dio Warsaw broadcast that charged mem- 
bers of the Catholic clergy with acting 
“irresponsibly.” Specifically, they were 
criticized for spreading messages and 
“gossip” during their pastoral visits with 
the estimated 4,000 Solidarity union 
members and sympathizers who have 





been held in detention camps since the 


Dec. 13 crackdown. 

After one such visit, a clergyman last 
week reported Solidarity Leader Lech 
Walesa to be in “perfect” mental health 
and “full of enthusiasm.” The priest, Hen- 
ryk Jankowski of Gdansk, was allowed to 
meet with Walesa to arrange the baptism 
of his seventh child, Maria Victoria, born 
on Jan. 27. Walesa, who is reportedly be- 
ing held in a government guest house near 
Warsaw, said that he expected to be freed 
in time for the March 7 christening cere- 
mony. He also gave the priest a brief note 
saying that all previous appeals attributed 
to him had been “provocatively fabricat- 
ed.” Wrote Walesa: “My concept of strug- 
gle is different, and I will explain it after 
coming out.” Despite his dreams of a 
prompt release, that explanation may be 
a 
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Sharon’s Plan 


Rationale for an invasion 





4 sraeli Defense Minister Ariel Sharon 
argues forcefully for an Israeli invasion 
of southern Lebanon. Says he: “If we stick 
to our goals, this might be the last war we 
shall fight in the area.” So far, Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin has overruled his 
hawkish general, but Israel has built up its 
forces along its northern border and given 
warning that any new provocation by Pal- 
estinian guerrillas would invite a major 
military response. No one knows just how 
far Israel would go if it decides to invade. 
In talks between Israeli military officials 
and leaders of Lebanon's right-wing 


have been considered. One is a coordinat- 
ed pincer movement, with the Israelis 
moving north into Lebanon while the 
Christians push southward. Another op- 
tion is all-out war, which would mean Is- 
raeli attacks not only on the forces of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization but on 
Syrian bases in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley 
and along the Golan Heights. 

The immediate Israeli military ra- 
tionale for an attack on southern Leba- 
non is to wipe out the P.L.O. guerrillas 
based there. Beyond that, Israel would 
like to help its allies, the Lebanese 
Christians, become stronger, and if pos- 
sible force Syria to withdraw its 30,000- 
man peace-keeping force from Lebanon. 
To bolster his military aims, Sharon, 
with the backing of Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, is also touting a politi- 
cal rationale for such a maneuver. He 
believes that the P.L.O. would have no 
place to go except Jordan, from which it 
was forcibly expelled in a brutal crack- 
down by King Hussein’s military in 
1970-71. With a little assistance from Is- 
rael, Sharon believes, the P.L.O. could 


no 


Christian Phalange Party, several options | 





Israeli troops on patrol along Israel's tense northern border with Lebanon 





overthrow King Hussein and establish a 
Palestinian state in Jordan 

Sharon’s plan has been quietly boost- 
ed by the Israeli Foreign Ministry, which 
has issued an English-language booklet t- 
tled Jordan is Palestine. The tract pur- 
ports to show that the Hashemite King- 
dom is already effectively a Palestinian 
state, since its population (2.2 million) is 
more than 60% Palestinian. In Sharon’s 
view, if the P.L.O. were to take over Jor- 
dan with Israel’s backing, such a Palestin- 
ian state would be more cooperative than 
one centered on the West Bank. 

Sharon’s scheme has so far failed to 
convince Begin, who is a more cautious 
politician than either Sharon or Shamir. 
When asked about the proposal last week, 


| an aide to the Prime Minister remarked: 


“That's General Sharon’s own theory. It’s 
not Begin’s opinion. One can say that Be- 
gin admires King Hussein and believes 
he’s a brave man and he is able to survive. 
Begin thinks the P.L.O. is a source of trou- 
ble wherever it is.” Neither does Washing- 
ton give much credence to the Sharon 
plan. “Farfetched,” said a US. intelli- 
gence official, adding: “It’s hard to imag- 
ine how you get the P.L.O. from Lebanon 
into Jordan and how they take over from 
Hussein. Would the Syrians stand for that? 
It’s not at all clear that B follows from A.” 


Pots leaders in Beirut dismiss 
any notion that they would try to re- 
place King Hussein, however much he has 
incurred their enmity. The P.L.O., howev- 
er, does take the threat vf an Israeli inva- 
sion seriously, and it has reinforced its 
strongholds in southern Lebanon. The 
Lebanese government, meanwhile, is also 
deeply worried over the threat of a new 
conflagration on its soil. Lebanon last 
week sought an urgent meeting of the U.N. 
Security Council to ask for 1,000 more 
troops for UNIFIL, the 6,000-member U.N. 
force stationed in southern Lebanon to 
help prevent another Middle East war.@ 


- 








“If we stick to our goals, this might be the last war we shall fight in the area.” 
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Tilt to Moscow | 
Trampling on Old Glory 


he anti-American demonstration had 

been meticulously orchestrated. On 
the third anniversary of the downfall of 
Shah Mohammed Reza Palahvi, about 
30,000 Iranians converged on Tehran's 
Azadi (Freedom) Square shouting impre- 
cations against the U.S. At the same time. 
units of Islamic Guards and militia 
marched upon outsized American flags 
that had been laid along their route. 
Then, as the televised parade approached 
the dignitaries who had assembled in the 
square, a Soviet flag was mysteriously 
thrown down in front of the marchers, Be- 
fore the troops could be halted and a star- 
tled official could retrieve it, the red 
banner was trampled upon as well. 
Hojjatoleslam Ali Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
the speaker of the Iranian parliament, lat- 
er apologized for the desecration of the So- | 
viet emblem, saying it had all been “a plot 
to sabotage the revolution’s diplomacy.” 

The official reaction to that bizarre 
incident was symptomatic of the increas- 
ingly pro-Moscow tilt of the Islamic revo- 
lutionary government. Last week Iran 
and the Soviet Union concluded an agree- 
ment for “accelerated” economic and po- | 
litical cooperation. Under the new ar- 
rangement, the Soviets will finish 
constructing a hydroelectric dam and two 
power plants in Iran that they had begun 
building under the Shah. Iranian Energy 
Minister Hassan Ghafurifard declared in 
Moscow that the Soviet Union is a 
“friendly country,” a telling contrast to 
the epithet “aggressor superpower of the 
East” that Iran had until recently re- 
served for the U.S.S.R. 

Tehran's rapprochement with Mos- 
cow has enraged many of Iran’s right- 
wing clergymen, who now regard the 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini as an op- 
portunist and an apostate. Though the 
rightists have thus far lost the battle to 
keep the Islamic revolution uncontami- 
nated by Communist support, they have 
gathered strength in the power struggle 
over who will succeed Khomeini. Govern- 
ment leaders have announced that prepa- 
rations are being made for the selection of 
a supreme council of experts, which will 
consist of three to five theologians who 
will take over when Khomeini dies or he 
becomes too sick to rule. The council 
might well include one or more right- 
wing mullahs. 

The immediate effect of the an- 
nouncement was to promote rumors that 
Khomeini was on his deathbed. The sto- 
ries were further fueled by word that 
the ailing 81-year-old leader had canceled 
all his appointments for two weeks. 
Explained one highly placed Iranian: 
“There’s nothing wrong with him. He just 
needs a respite from the power struggle, 
which is driving him crazy.” = 
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ZIMBABWE 





Former Cabinet Member Joshua Nkomo rests up at his home outside Salisbury 


End of an Uneasy Truce 








Fs: years they were rivals. But for the 
24 months since the Zimbabwe Afri- 
can National Union-Patriotic Front par- 

ty (ZANU-P.F.) of Prime Minister Robert 
| Mugabe came to power in 1980, he and 
Joshua Nkomo, 64, the portly, outspoken 
head of the opposition Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union (ZAPU), have coexisted 
uneasily. Last week their shaky truce was 
shattered. Nkomo was unceremoniously 
stripped of his rank as Minister Without 
Portfolio in the Mugabe government, a 
post he was demoted to a year after Nko- 
mo’s party won 20 parliamentary seats in 
the 1980 elections (vs. 57 for Mugabe's). 
The accusation against Nkomo: conspir- 
ing to overthrow the government by force 
of arms 

The occasion for Nkomo’s ejection 
from the Cabinet was the alleged discov- 
ery of arms caches on property owned or 
controlled by Nkomo and ZAPU in the 
Bulawayo area, in the southwestern part 
of the country. Government security 
forces unearthed other buried weapons 
and military equipment near Gwelo in 
central Zimbabwe and Umtali in the east. 
The arsenal included 25 SA-7 missiles, 
more than 7,000 Soviet-made automatic 
rifles, rocket-propelled grenade launch- 
ers, machine guns and more than 2 mil- 
lion rounds of ammunition. Said Mugabe: 
“The arms were being hoarded to try to 
overthrow my government.” 

Police first grew suspicious when 
| ZAPU insurgents, who had fought grudg- 
ingly alongside ZANU forces during their 
Seven-year guerrilla war against the 
white-dominated, government of what 
was formerly Rhodesia, did not turn over 
all their arms as required when the strife 
ended in 1979. After a series of armed 
robberies in the Bulawayo area last year, 
police arrested a number of former ZAPU 
| Suerrillas and persuaded them 











| to reveal the location of the caches. | 
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Fearing a coup plot, Mugabe dumps Nkomo from the Cabinet 


Mugabe also claimed that Nkomo 
held two secret meetings shortly after the 
1980 elections with South African offi- 
cials to seek Pretoria’s support for a coup 
attempt against Mugabe. The South Afri- 
cans, charged Mugabe, refused Nkomo’s 
request at both meetings. The Prime Min- 
ister also maintained that Nkomo had 
met with “other parties” to plana strategy 
to overthrow his government. Among 
them: Member of Parliament Wally Stut- 
taford, 64, who has been detained by the 
Mugabe government since December on 
suspicion of having approached ZAPU to 
plot a joint coup attempt 

Mugabe said ominously that “the law 
will now take its course” against Nkomo 
and dismissed three other key ZAPU party 
members, though he stopped short of fir- 
ing four others. The apparent attempt to 
confine the sackings to a few ZAPU lead- 
ers for the moment undercut increasingly 
vocal complaints from opposition critics, 
especially among Zimbabwe's 210,000 
whites, that Mugabe is moving to estab- 


lish a one-party state. 
A s news of Nkomo’s dismissal circulat- 
ed, security around Salisbury was no- 
ticeably tightened and crowds of pro- 
Mugabe demonstrators took to the streets 
to hail the Prime Minister's decisive ac- 
tion, Nkomo was denying knowledge of 
the buried weapons or any coup plotting. 
“It’s a political vendetta,” he told TIME at 
his home outside Salisbury. “This young 
man Mugabe is trying to hide two years of 
failure. He can come here and shoot me if 
he likes. I will survive, and he will see me 
creating history in this country.” Indeed, 
after two decades of struggle for Zimba- 
bwe’s independence, Nkomo is unlikely 
to give up his political prominence with- 
out a fight. z 


| everything has changed.” 


| rants, and he demanded that 20 minis- 








| required. Alessandro Vigneri, 29, police 





Standing Army 


Jailing idle bureaucrats 





ever before had Italy’s bureaucracy 

seemed so diligent, so strangely 
un-Italian. Government offices were pos- 
itively jammed with civil servants, 
sO many, in fact, that there was not 
enough furniture—or enough work—to 
go around. One frustrated supervisor in 
the general post office in Rome finally in- 
formed his standing army of employees: 
“Tomorrow everyone will have a chair 
and a desk. For too many years, we've 
been working with too few people. Now 


Indeed it has. Historically, Italian bu- 
reaucrats have given special meaning to 
the old expression dolce far niente (it is 
pleasant to do nothing). Absenteeism was 
rampant, feigned illness a way of life. In 
many cases, civil servants who did show 
up for work arrived late and left early. 

Enter an anonymous postal inspector 
who recently spot-checked the mail facil- 
ities at Rome’s Fiumicino Airport, one of | 
the more glacial arms of Italy’s infamous 
postal service. The inspector found only 
four of the office’s 49 workers on the job. 
As it happened, his report landed on the 
desk of Luciano Infelisi, a crusading mag- 
istrate, who was appalled by the absen- 
teeism. Infelisi began to issue war- 


tries and state agencies hand over the 
names of employees with high absentee- 
ism records. Before Italy's 3.8 million civ- 
il servants could say “Per Bacco! What's 
going on?” they were being upbraided, 
and some were even led away to jail in 
handcuffs. | 

First to go was Maria Ferraguto, 50, 
who had won bonuses for hard work on 
her climb to the job of a personnel direc- 
tor in a Rome post office. She was 
charged with aggravated and continuous 
fraud against the state, a felony that car- 
ries a penalty of up to three years in jail 
and up to $318 in fines. Her alleged 
crime: consistently checking in to her of- 
fice at 11 a.m. and leaving at 1 p.m., thus 
working only two of the six daily hours 


claim, should have been handling bag- 
gage at Fiumicino Airport instead of 
working in his own elegant hi-fi store in 
nearby Ostia, when the cops showed up to 
woof and tweet. | 

The arrests are just beginning. Ten 
other government employees in Rome 
have been put behind bars, and another 
278 government employees have been in- 
formed that they are under investigation, 
as are 90 doctors who signed suspect 
medical certificates. 

Can Infelisi and his fellow crusaders 
reverse history? Many Italians hope so. | 
But Milan’s Corriere della Sera may have | 
sounded the most realistic note. “When 
the dust has settled,” the newspaper cyni- 
cally predicted, “everything will be the 
same as before.” ] 
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THAILAND 


The Great Opium War 





he clatter of mess-hall cleanup had 

just given way to the nocturnal sounds 
of the jungle when Sergeant Manit Kam- 
mung and 800 other Thai Border Patrol 
Police suddenly received orders for a ma- 
neuver in the north. Armed with assault 
| rifles, grenades, recoilless rifles and rock- 
et launchers, the men clambered aboard 
trucks and rode all night through the new- 
ly harvested rice fields of central Thai- 
land. Finally the trucks began to growl up 
the narrow roads that climb to the Golden 
Triangle, the opium-rich territory where 
the borders of Thailand, Burma and Laos 
converge. 

At daybreak the convoy reached the 
border town of Ban Hin Taek, the forti- 
fied mountain stronghold of Khun Sa, the 
most powerful opium warlord in Asia. 
Their objective: capture the town and 
crush the 2,000 mercenaries of Khun Sa’s 
Shan United Army, who ran the opium 
refineries and ruthlessly held sway over 
the entire region. The Thai soldiers 
promptly took up battle lines on one side 
of the town’s main street. Ten yards away 
stood the surprised drug traffickers, many 
of them routed from bed and still in 
their underwear—but heavily armed with 
automatic weapons. 

“You are under arrest for smuggling, 

ion of weapons and insurgency,” 
| shouted Colonel Thong-Aun Charoen- 
sam. “Lay down your 
guns and surrender.” 

The bedraggled line 
of Shans, some of whom 
had been passing a bam- 
boo bong filled with 
marijuana when the 

















Opium Warlord Khun Sa, inset; Thai soldiers fly out captured weaponry from Ban Hin Taek 


“Like a shootout in a cowboy movie, only it wasn't a movie” 


Thai soldiers arrived, looked startled for a 
moment, then raised their weapons and 
opened fire. “It was like a shootout in a 
cowboy movie, only it wasn'ta movie,” re- 
called Sergeant Manit. “I’ve been in many 
battles with Communist insurgents, but 
they were nothing compared with this.” 
The house-to-house battle for the 
town late last month lasted three days. 
Only with the support of OV-10C aircraft, 
which strafed the dense surrounding jun- 
gle, were the government forces able to 
defeat the opium mercenaries, who fled 
across the border into Burma. At least 51 
mercenaries and 16 Thais were killed in 
the fighting. When the Thai soldiers 
picked their way through the rubble after- 
ward, they were amazed to find that Ban 
Hin Taek in no way resembled a jungle 
village. It was a modern town with tennis 
courts, a soccer field and shops stocked 
with electric guitars and leather furniture. 
Officers and chemists in Khun Sa’s nar- 
cotics army lived in spacious villas with 
manicured lawns. The warlord himself 
kept a hilltop aerie outfitted with a televi- 
sion in every room, an elaborate stereo 
system and a swimming pool. There were 
even photograph albums of family vaca- 
tions in Hong Kong. The soldiers also dis- 
covered huge caches of weapons, ammu- 
nition and communications equipment. 
Khun Sa, who at 50 is regarded as the 
undisputed “king of the Golden Trian- 
gle,” proved as elusive as ever. Born in 
Burma to Chinese parents, he turned to 
soldiering at an early age and adroitly 
manipulated a princely marriage for his 
mother and connections with the Bur- 
mese government to set himself up in the 
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Tennis courts, a soccer field and a hilltop aerie with television in every room. 
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drug trade. Since 1964, he has successfully 
challenged the opium operations of sever- 
al now aging Nationalist Chinese gener- 
als, who with their armies sought sanctu- 
ary in the triangle in 1950 and developed 
the lucrative drug trade. 

“Khun Sa has increased his power 
through intimidation, execution and mur- 
der,” says an official of the U.S. Drug En- 
forcement Administration, which has 
more than 20 agents in Thailand. “He 
pays his men well and has won surprising | 
loyalty from them.” In 1978 he even tried 
to make a deal with the USS. to sell it 500 | 
tons of raw opium over a five-year period 
for $30 million. DEA officials convinced 
the Carter Administration that such pre- 
emptive buying would be futile, since 
Khun Sa could still flood the market with 
opium. Officials now estimate that about 
600 tons of opium is harvested each year 
in the area, most of it in the vast poppy 
fields of northern Burma. Of this, at least 
125 tons is lashed to mountain ponies and 
carried to the Thai-Burmese border, 
where it is refined into 90% pure heroin. 
The 124 tons of heroin thus produced pro- 
vides about twice the world’s demand. 


A; long as Khun Sa did not threaten 
Thailand’s national security, Bang- 
kok refrained from direct attacks on him. 
But last year he made a deal with Burma’s 
Communist Party to provide its cadres 
with rice in return for opium. The Com- 
munists soon became a major supplier. 
Khun Sa’s army in turn acted as a conduit 
that enabled Communists to establish a 
toehold near the Thai border. 

Khun Sa’s tactics, meanwhile, be- 
came ever more brutal. One Thai govern- 
ment informant was buried alive, another 
drawn and quartered on the main street of 
Ban Hin Taek. In 1980 the American wife 
of DEA Agent Michael Powers was 
gunned down on a street in the northern 
city of Chiang Mai. Bangkok offered a 
$25,000 reward for the warlord’s head. 
When a group of Thai paramilitary troops 
set off to capture Khun Sa and cop the re- 
ward, they were ambushed by Shan mer- 
cenaries. The open clash on Thai soil en- 
raged Bangkok, already under mounting 
pressure from both the U.S. and Australia 
to crack down on the heroin trade. Says a 
Western diplomat in Bangkok: “The 
Thais finally concluded it was not in their 
interest to allow Khun Sa to function in 
Thailand. The domestic and international 
costs became too high.” 

The destruction of Ban Hin Taek may 
disrupt the heroin flow for a while. Thai 
officials claim they have swept Khun Sa’s 
mercenaries out of Thailand and captured 
ten tons of guns and ammunition worth 
$2 million. But narcotics officials admit 
that the opium war is far from over. Says 
one Bangkok agent: “The syndicate will 
start up again. The problem is not supply 
but demand. People will continue to want 
heroin and be willing to pay big money for 
” —By Marguerite Johnson. Reported by 
David DeVoss/Bangkok 
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‘*These days we really have to 
watch our expenses. So when 

we bought our new GM car, 

we got the GM Continuous 


Protection Plan, too.” 


GM’s Continuous 
Protection Plan for cars, 


ight-duty trucks and vans 
ae 


rs low-cost protection 


against major repair bills 


for up to 4 years 
or 50,000 miles. 


GM's Continuous Protection Plan is 
an inflation fighting option that goes 


well beyond GM’s new-vehicle 
limited warranties. 


Once your new-vehicle warranty 
expires, you pay only $25 per visit on 
covered repairs. GM pays the rest! 


Up to 10 

major assemblies 
are covered. 
Depending on the plan you 
choose, GM covers the 
engine, transmission, front- 
and rear-wheel drives, cooling 
and fuel, steering, front 
suspension, brakes, electrical 
system and air 
conditioner. See 
your GM dealer 
for full details. 











Continuous 
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Car rental and 

towing allowances. 

All GM Continuous Protec- 
tion Plans offer generous car 
rental allowances any time 
your vehicle is inoperative and 
kept overnight for covered re- 
pairs. And towing allowances 
up to $25 per occurrence. 


Choose the coverage 

that’s right for you. 

You can get protection that 
lasts for 3 years or 36,000 
miles, whichever comes first, 
or extend your coverage to 4 
years or 50,000 miles. Either 
way, you have an agreement 
directly with General Motors. 


Convenient service and 

a toll-free hot line. 

GM dealers in the United 
States and Canada stand ready 
to serve you. You also get a 
personal ID card and a toll- 
free “800” hot line telephone 
number for assistance. 


It’s transferable. 

For a $25 fee, the plan can be 
transferred to a subsequent 
owner. This could be an added 
selling feature when you sell 
your GM vehicle, or you can 
cancel the plan and receive a 
prorated cash refund. So 
protect your new-vehicle 
investment with the GM 
Continuous Protection Plan. 


When you buy your new 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, 
GMC and Chevrolet 
Light-Duty Truck or Van, ask 
for the Plan with this mark. 





Plan 


£l53.07 
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To cut phone charges 
up to 30%, Midwestern 
business is moving 

to ROLM. 


More than 550 companies in Chicago, 

St. Louis, Springfield, and Kansas City have 
gotten together on one phone. Rolm. And for 
good reason. A Rolm computerized business 
telephone system can cut your company’s 
phone bill. Automatically. By as much as thirty 
per cent, each month. 


How does Rolm come through? 
e Through Route Optimization, the Rolm 


computer searches for and finds the least 
costly calling route, each time you make a 


long distance call. 








e Through Toll Restriction, the Rolm 
computer can control unnecessary long 
distance privileges, at specific extensions. 


e Through Call-Recording, Rolm provides 
you with a computerized breakdown of your 
phone charges, in detail. It's the information 
you need for cost-effective management. 





And there’s much more to Rolm’s control over 
telephone charges for companies with 24 to 
4,000 extensions. Find out, by calling Carol 
Rogers at 800-221-1277. With a system 
designed to save you money, Rolm is moving 
into the office of the future, now. 


Business is moving to Rolm. 
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World 





Wreck of the Ocean Ranger 


A U.S. oil rig, a Soviet freighter and 116 lives are lost at sea 













he call for help that flashed 

into the Canadian Armed 
Forces Search and Rescue Coor- 
dination Center in Halifax, N.S., 
at 1:56 a.m. carried an unmistak- 
able note of desperation: “Request 
assistance a.s.a.p. . We are 
an offshore drilling platform .. . 
Winds at this time are approx. . . . 
75 knots . . . Rig is of semisubmer- 
sible build ... is listing severely 
12° to 14° portside.” 

Those were the last words | 
heard from the Ocean Ranger. By 
the time the first rescue aircraft 
were able to reach the site of the 
rig, located in the potentially rich 


St. John’s, Nfid., it was almost 

dawn. All that could be seen in the roiling 
waves were overturned lifeboats, several 
bodies and bits of debris. 

As rescue ships fought heavy seas and 
70-m.p.h. winds to continue the search for 
survivors of the Ocean Ranger's 84-man 
crew, which included at least 14 Ameri- 
cans, a Soviet freighter 65 miles east of the 
rig radioed that it was taking on water 
and listing badly. Before dawn Tuesday, 
the 4,262-ton Mikhanik Tarasov—bound 
from the St. Lawrence River port of Trois 
Riviéres to Leningrad with a load of 
newsprint—slipped beneath the waves, 
taking all but five of its 37-man crew to 





Hibernia oilfield 180 miles east of Ocean Ranger off the coast of Newfoundland in 1980 


their deaths. By week’s end 40 bodies had 
been recovered from both vessels, and all 
aboard the Ocean Ranger were presumed 
dead. 

Built in Japan in 1976 by Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries Ltd., the $120 million 
Ocean Ranger was the largest semisub- 
mersible oil rig in operation, 396 ft. long, 
262 ft. wide and 337 ft. high, with twelve 
45,000-Ib. anchors. The sinking of the rig 
was a tragic reminder that even though 
they are designed to ride out the most se- 
vere storms—110-ft. waves and 115- 
m.p.h. winds in the case of the Ocean 
Ranger—offshore drilling platforms are 











not the safest of workplaces. Since 1976, 


| when a rig collapsed during a storm in the 


Gulf of Mexico, killing 13, more than 200 
people have died in sinkings of drilling 


platforms. 

In the wake of the Ocean 
Ranger disaster, former crew 
members charged that safety pre- 
| cautions aboard the rig were inad- 
= equate and that some crew mem- 
= bers were poorly trained. The U.S. 
=Coast Guard and the Canadian 
~ government began investigations 
to examine these questions, and 
also the design and seaworthiness 
of the rig. Owned by the Ocean 
- Drilling and Exploration Co. of 
New Orleans and leased by Mobil 
Oil Canada Ltd., the Ocean 
Ranger had not been inspected in 
two years, and its U.S. Coast 
Guard certificate of inspection 
had expired on Dec. 27. Two 
Coast Guard officers were on 
their way from Providence to re- 
certify the rig when last week’s storm hit. 
Only nine days before the accident, an 
abandon-ship alarm was sounded when a 
valve for one of the Ocean Ranger's 16 
ballast tanks was inadvertently opened by 
a crew member and the rig developed a 5° 
list. 

Mobil officials say the alarm incident 
was a result of “human error” and was 
“totally unrelated” to the tragic events of 
last week. Mobil has suspended all drill- 
ing operations off Newfoundland and is 
calling in its two other rigs in the area, the 
Sedco 706 and the Zapata Ugland, for in- 
spection as a “precautionary measure.” @ 








Troubled Pilot 


A question of sanity 


Te revelations that appeared in the 
Japanese press last week painted a 
chilling portrait of a pilot with a troubled 
psyche. There were claims that Seiji Ka- 
tagiri had been suffering from hallucina- 
tions and feelings of depression. He once 
summoned police to his two-story house 
near Tokyo because he was convinced it 
was bugged, but a thorough search turned 
up no eavesdropping devices. On three oc- 
casions, his employers had urged him to 
see a psychiatrist. Ever since he was 
granted one month’s leave in November 
1980 for a “psychosomatic disorder,” Ka- 
tagiri’s wife has worried about his neurot- 
ic behavior. 

Her reported fears proved tragically 
prophetic. On Feb. 9, as Flight 350 ap- 
proached Tokyo's Haneda Airport, Kata- 
giri apparently threw two of the four en- 
gines into reverse, causing the plane to 


of the runway. Of 174 passengers and crew 
aboard the Japan Air Lines DC-8 bound 
from Fukuoka, 24 people died. Police 





Plunge into Tokyo Bay some 300 yds. short | 





| claimed last week that Katagiri told them | 


he felt ill the morning of the flight. Said he: 
“After I switched from auto to manual op- 
eration just before landing, I felt nausea, 
then an inexplicable feeling of terror, and 
completely lost consciousness.” 

The Japanese catastrophe raised new 
concerns about airline standards that de- 
termine a pilot’s fitness to fly. The Federal 
Aviation Administration requires that a 
US. commercial pilot pass a rigorous 
physical examination every six months, 
as well as an assessment of his or her emo- 
tional stability. The failure rate is low; an 





“L felt nausea, then inexplicable terror.” 
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FAA study showed that for every 1,000 pi- 
lots tested, only eight are denied certifica- 
tion for medical reasons, and only two of 
those for psychoneurotic disorders. Those 
who flunk are automatically grounded 
until they can pass the examination. Most 
international airlines conform to the FAA 
requirement that their pilots pass regular 
proficiency tests for the specific planes 
they operate. Japan Air Lines last week 
apologized for allowing Katagiri to fly, 
admitting that he was reinstated as cap- 
tain even though he had not fulfilled the 
JAL rule that pilots log at least 25 hr. of 
flying time a month. 

Apart from accusations that he 
cracked up at the controls, Katagiri may 
face criminal indictment for abandoning 
his passengers and plane so quickly. “It’s 
unbelievable that he was among the first 
to take the rescue boat,” said JAL Presi- 
dent Yasumoto Takagi. Pictures later 
showed the captain, with a bland expres- 
sion and wearing a cardigan, aboard a bus | 
after he had reportedly told officials he 
was an Office worker. He could receive a 
five-year jail term if convicted under Arti- 
cle 75 of Japan’s civil aviation law, which 
requires a pilot to do his best to minimize 
casualties and property damage in a plane 
crash. Br 
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YEARS OF 
UPHEAVAL 


HENRY KISSINGER 






In January 1973, after four turbu- 
lent but productive years as Rich- 
ard Nixon's National Security 
Adviser, Henry Kissinger was 
thinking of leaving the post. Kis- 
singer recounted in the first vol- 
ume of his memoirs, White House 
Years (1979), his role in the im- 
pressive diplomatic achievements 
of Nixon's first term: the opening 
to China; the restoration of rela- 
tions between Washington and 
Moscow to a more or less even 
keel; the beginning of the end of 
America’s agony in Viet Nam. 
Now the “Grand Design” that he 
and Nixon had conceived to re- 
shape international relations was beginning to materi- 
alize, and Kissinger contemplated retiring, perhaps toa 
fellowship at Oxford's All Souls College. 

It was not to be. Eight months into Nixon's second 
term, Kissinger was not only still in harness as Nation- 
al Security Adviser but was appointed to an additional 
and even more august job: Secretary of State. In the 
course of the next year, amid what Kissinger describes 
as “the disintegration of the Nixon presidency,” he 
found himself dealing with “an explosion in the Middle 
East, disputes with our allies, an energy crisis, the un- 
raveling of the Viet Nam settlement and a bitter domes- 
tic controversy over U.S.-Soviet relations.” 

On the following pages TIME begins its excerpts of 
the second volume of Kissinger’s memoirs, Years of 


9 


= Upheaval, to be published March 
£25 by Little, Brown (1,283 pages; 
” $24.95). The book covers Nixon's 
foreshortened second term, the pe- 
riod from January 1973 to his res- 
ignation in August 1974. This 
week's excerpt describes the Mid- 
dle East war of 1973; a nerve- 
; racking confrontation with the 
Soviet Union that led to a world- 
wide alert of U.S. military forces; 
the plight of an Egyptian army 
trapped in the desert and facing 
starvation; and Kissinger’s now re- 
nowned “‘shuttle diplomacy,’ which 
sometimes involved such intense 
haggling over the most minute de- 
tails that he was reminded of nothing so much as “retail 
rug-merchanting.” 

Next week's installment describes the growing can- 
cer of Watergate; presents an insight into a tormented 
President who, always fearing catastrophe, ultimately 
brought it on himself; profiles Nixon's closest aides, 
H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman, as well as the 
current Secretary of State, Alexander Haig; and tells of 
the dramatic death throes of Nixon's Administration. 
The third and last excerpt covers the dual dilemmas of 
competition and coexistence with the Soviet Union; 
memorable Kissinger encounters with the leaders of 
America’s principal adversaries, Leonid Brezhnev and 
Mao Tse-tung; and some maxims culled from a career 
in statecraft. 
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ADMINISTRATION UNDER SIEGE 


seduced from official papers, I sat on the veranda behind 

my Office at the Western White House in San Clemente 
and watched as the sun burned the fog off the ocean. Occasional- 
ly I sawa slight, stoop-shouldered figure amble along the edge of 
the cliff beyond which lay only the beach and the Pacific. In that 
tranquil setting Richard Nixon was enduring the long final tor- 
ment of his political career. Outside of the seclusion of San Cle- 
mente, the country buzzed with speculation about whether he 
would survive as President. He himself seemed calm. He rarely 
talked about Watergate—never illuminatingly. One had to know 
Nixon well to ize his inner turmoil in the faraway look 
and the frozen melancholy of his features. 

On Aug. 21 my children and I were invited to swim in the 
pool of the Nixon residence, La Casa Pacifica. Soon the Presi- 
dent appeared and joined us in the pool. After a minute he sug- 
gested we go to the shallow end of the pool and chat about his 
news conference scheduled for the next morning. I sat on the 
steps of the pool; the President floated 
on his back in the water. Suddenly, with- 
out warmth or enthusiasm, he said: “I 
shall open the press conference by an- 
nouncing your appointment as Secre- 
tary of State.” It was the first time he 
had mentioned the subject to me. 

It was not, of course, the first I had 
heard of it. Watergate had made the 
hitherto pre-eminent position of White 
House assistants untenable. My influ- 
ence in the rest of the Government de- 
pended on presidential authority, and 
this was palpably draining away in end- 
less revelations of tawdry acts, some pu- 
erile, some illegal. Alexander Haig, re- 
called as presidential chief of staff in ™ 
May, had told me earlier in the summer 
that he saw no other solution than to ap- 
point me Secretary of State. The then 
Secretary, William P. Rogers, was ex- 
pected to leave by the end of the summer 
in any event. Nixon had never wanted a 
strong Secretary of State. If he was ready 
to bend this principle it showed how des- 
perate he had become. 

The next morning I settled back to watch the press confer- 
ence on television. Just as Nixon began to speak, my good friend 
Liv Ullmann, the Norwegian actress, telephoned from Oslo. I 
took the call to explain why I could not talk just then. By the 
time that was over, so was Nixon’s brief reference to me. After 
announcing Rogers’ resignation, Nixon named me as his re- 
placement and said, “Dr. Kissinger’s qualifications for this 
post, I think, are well known.” He did not elaborate what they 
were. So it happened that I missed hearing myself named Secre- 
tary of State. 

What might have been a simple moment of gratification was 
beset with deep anxiety, for the Administration was under siege. 
We were straining all our efforts to prevent the unraveling of the 
nation’s foreign policy as Nixon’s presidency slowly disintegrat- 
ed. I had achieved an office I had never imagined within my 
reach; yet I did not feel like celebrating. I could not erase from 
my mind the poignant thought of Richard Nixon so alone and 
beleaguered and, beneath the frozen surface, fearful, just a few 
yards away while I was reaching the zenith of acclaim. 

It was all so utterly different from what we had hoped for 
earlier in 1973. Rarely had a presidential term started with such 
bright foreign policy prospects. In January, a decade of bitter do- 
mestic divisions seemed to be ending with the Viet Nam War. 
An overwhelming electoral mandate the previous November 


A=« of 1973 in California was glorious. Each morning, 
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Nixon: alone, beleaguered, fearful 


had given Nixon an extraordinary opportunity to heal the na- 
tion’s wounds. Perhaps we were too euphoric, but we were con- 
vinced that many factors were now amenable to creative diplo- 
macy in several areas. 

As for me, at the beginning of 1973 I felt especially detached 
from the battles of the first term. For I had decided to resign by 
the end of the year. I felt at liberty to do so because the vision of a 
new period of foreign policy, no longer overshadowed by a divi- 
sive war, was coupled with the conviction that an end had to be 
put to the byzantine administrative procedures of Nixon’s first 
term. No longer should power be centralized in the hands of 
presidential assistants acting in secret from the rest of the Gov- 
ernment. My friend David Bruce argued that if I was serious 
about making our achievements permanent, if I wanted to leave 
a legacy rather than a tour de force, we would have to entrust 
greater responsibility to the permanent officials of the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. This, Bruce suggested, could 
not happen while I dominated all decisions from my White 
House office. 

I had intended to stay long enough 
in 1973 to see the peace in Indochina 
established; to launch the new initia- 
tive toward the industrial democracies 
that came to be known as the Year of 
Europe; and to consolidate the new 
Moscow-Washington-Peking triangle. I 
shall never know whether I would in 
fact have carried out my intention. All 
our calculations were soon to be over- 
whelmed by the elemental catastrophe 
of Watergate. 

So, instead of resigning, I found my- 
self testifying during hearings on my 
nomination as Secretary of State. On 
Sept. 22, Chief Justice Warren Burger— 
who in a moving gesture had interrupt- 
ed a European trip—administered the 
m= Oath of office in the East Room of the 

_ White House in the presence of my par- 
ents and children. My parents were as 
in a dream; they could hardly believe 
that 35 years after being driven out of 
their native country, their son should 
have reached our nation’s highest ap- 
pointive executive office. 

Nixon’s remarks at the swearing-in ranged from the per- 
functory to the bizarre. He noted that my appointment repre- 
sented a historic first for three reasons: I was the first naturalized 
citizen to become Secretary of State; the first Secretary who had 
visited Peking and Moscow before his appointment: and the first 
Secretary since World War II who did not part his hair, He pur- 
sued the last topic relentlessly, speculating as to what category 
Dean Rusk, who had no hair, belonged: “My barber, who is a 
very wise man, said, ‘Well, Mr. President, he didn’t have much 
hair, but what he had, he parted.’ ” In my reply, I evaded this 
fascinating subject. Nixon disappeared immediately afterward, 
not mingling even for a few moments at the traditional reception 
in the State Dining Room. 

My biggest immediate challenge in taking over the State De- 
partment was to conduct a strong foreign policy despite the 
growing weakness of our executive authority. If history was any 
guide, crises were now unavoidable. It was imperative, at a mo- 
ment when the squalid spectacle of the destruction ofa presiden- 
cy was unfolding daily in headlines and newscasts, to remind 
Americans and our friends around the world that our Govern- 
ment was functioning and purposeful and the master of events. 

Exactly two weeks after my swearing-in, war broke out in 
the Middle East. 
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Turning the tide: Israeli artillery pounds Syrian positions 
during the October 1973 war 
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Sinai graveyard: wrecked armor near the Suez Canal after an 
Egyptian-Israeli tank battle, one of the biggest in history 
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WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


suite at the Waldorf Towers in New York City, my head- 

quarters for the annual session of the U.N. General As- 
sembly. Suddenly Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, barged into my bedroom, 
all but shouting that Israel and two Arab countries, Egypt and 
Syria, were about to go to war. He was confident that it was all a 
mistake; each side was really misreading the intentions of the 
other. If I set them right immediately, I could get matters under 
control before the shooting began. It was a flattering estimate of 
my capacities. Unfortunately, it turned out to be exaggerated. 

Two hours earlier, Prime Minister Golda Meir had sum- 
moned our Ambassador, former Senator Kenneth Keating, to 
her office in Jerusalem. It was extraordinary for an Israeli leader 
to be at work that day—Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, 
the holiest day of the year for Jews. It is a day that climaxes a 
holy season in which, according to tradition, God decides the 
destiny of all mortals for the coming year. Golda’s startling mes- 
sage was that Israel’s encounter with destiny had already begun. 

“We may be in trouble,” Golda told Keating. Egyptian and 
Syrian troop movements, assumed to be simply military exer- 
cises, had suddenly taken a threatening turn. The Israelis were 
now persuaded that a coordinated Egyptian and Syrian attack 
would be launched late that afternoon. Since the Arabs were cer- 
tain to be defeated, she suggested, the crisis must result from 
their misunderstanding of Israeli intentions. Would the U.S. ur- 
gently convey to the Soviet Union and to Israel’s Arab neighbors 
that Israel had no intention of attacking? 

When Sisco awakened me there were only 90 minutes of 
peace left for the Middle East. So skillfully had Egypt and Syria 
masked their war preparations that even at this stage the Israelis 
expected the attack to come four hours later than it actually did. 

At 6:40 a.m. I called Soviet Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin 
at his embassy in Washington. Roused from bed, Dobrynin 
claimed the whole episode must be an Israeli maneuver to justify 
a pre-emptive attack. I told him that my point in calling him was 
to guarantee precisely the opposite. Pedantically diplomatic, he 
raised more questions. I cut him off impatiently: “If this keeps up 
there is going to be a war before you understand my message.” 

After a frantic hour-and-a-half flurry of phone calls, at 8:15 
a.m. Egyptian Foreign Minister Mohammed Hassan El Zayyat, 
in New York for the U.N. meeting, called and claimed Israeli 
units had attacked Egyptian positions in the Gulf of Suez. Four- 
teen minutes later the Israeli embassy in Washington called to 
report that Egyptian and Syrian planes had been attacking along 
all fronts for the past half hour. The attack began at approxi- 
mately 2 p.m. Middle East time, or 8 a.m. Washington time. 

It was some time before our bureaucracy agreed that war 
had actually begun, or that the Arabs had started it. That was all 
too evident at a meeting convened in the capital at my request of 
the Washington Special Actions Group (or WSAG, which consist- 
ed then of the National Security Adviser, senior representatives 
of the State and Defense Departments, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs and the director of Central Intelligence). CIA Direc- 
tor William Colby reported without disagreement that according 
to Damascus radio, Israel had launched the attack. Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger commented that while Syria’s reputa- 
tion for veracity was not high, it would be the first time in 20 
years that Israel had nor started a Mideast war. Only Alfred L. 
(Roy) Atherton, Sisco’s deputy, challenged the consensus: “This 
is the last day in the year when they would have started some- 
thing. And there were no signs of advance Israeli preparations.” 

At 9:20 a.m., I told Dobrynin that Egypt and Syria had 
launched a surprise attack. When Dobrynin protested that he 
had been told the opposite, I replied sharply: “You and I know 
that is baloney. How is it that the Syrians and Egyptians are 
Starting at the same minute all along the front if it started with 
an Israeli naval attack?” I warned Dobrynin that everything 


A: 6:15 a.m. on Saturday, Oct. 6, 1973, I was asleep in my 
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that had been achieved in East-West relations might be at risk. 

The Egyptian-Syrian attack was a classic of surprise, which 
resulted from the misinterpretation of facts available for all to 
see. Egypt’s President Sadat boldly all but told what he was go- 
ing to do—he had been threatening to go to war every year since 
1971—and we did not believe him. He overwhelmed us with in- 
formation and let us draw the wrong conclusion. 

Every Israeli (and American) analysis before October 1973 
agreed that Egypt and Syria lacked the capability to regain their 
territory by force of arms; hence it was assumed they would not 
attack. The premises were correct. The conclusions were not. 
What literally no one understood beforehand was the mind of 
Anwar Sadat. In his view, serious diplomacy was impossible 
while Israel considered itself militarily supreme and Egypt was 
paralyzed by humiliation. In 1972 he expelled Soviet troops from 
his country because of the disrespect shown by Soviet leaders to- 
ward Egyptians but above all because they would surely seek to 
impede his planned military move or else exploit it for Soviet 
ends. The following year he fought a war not to acquire a specific 
sliver of territory but to restore Egypt's self-respect and thereby 
increase its diplomatic flexibility. Clearly, there had been an in- 
telligence failure. What no one believed—the consumers no 
more than the producers of intelligence—was the notion of start- 
ing an unwinnable war to restore self-respect. 

When the war did break out, I was convinced that we were in 
a good position to dominate events. Our de facto ally Israel stood 
to win. Our moderate Arab friends, such as Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia, though they could not admit it, were nearly as afraid of a 
victory achieved by Soviet arms as of a defeat of their Arab 
brethren. From the outset, I was determined to use the war to 
start a peace process. 

A big piece of the puzzle was Soviet intentions. My view is 
that the Soviets stopped short of encouraging the war but made 
no effort to halt it once they realized Sadat was determined to go 
to war. If the Arabs did well, the credit would go to Soviet arms 
and support. If they did poorly, Moscow thought it could emerge, 
as in 1967, as the champion of the radical Arab cause and per- 
haps even get rid of Egypt’s troublesome Sadat. There was no 
doubt in my mind about the geopolitical stakes. About 90 min- 
utes after we learned of the fighting, I told Haig: “If the Soviets 
are all out on the other side, we have a mischievous case of collu- 
sion, and we had better then be tough as nails.” 


e both knew, of course, that Nixon’s authority was dete- 
riorating daily. The issue of whether Nixon should sur- 


render tape recordings from his office was reaching a 
climax at the very moment war broke out. New indictments 
spawned by Watergate had been handed down. Nixon was about 
to lose his Vice President, Spiro Agnew, in a scandal concerning 
alleged payoffs. 

The first issue after the war opened concerned tactics at the 
United Nations. I recommended to Nixon that we should seek to 
draw the Soviets into a joint approach in the Security Council. Ac- 
cording to my scheme, the two superpowers would call for a 
prompt return to the lines at which the conflict had started. If the 
Soviets rose to the bait of joint action, the war would end quickly. 
If they refused, Jerusalem would have time to mount a counterat- 
tack. Then, as I told Haig, we would let the Israelis “beat them up 
for a day or two and that will quiet them down.” The only thing 
wrong with that smug assertion was that it took the Israelis much 
more than a day or two to restore their military situation, and be- 
fore that they were on the edge of catastrophe. 

On Sunday, Oct. 7, we had our first direct word from Cairo. 
Sadat’s Security Adviser Hafez Ismail informed us of Egypt's 
terms: Israel had to withdraw from all occupied territories; only 
then could a peace conference discuss other matters. Sadat was 
well aware that we considered such conditions unattainable. 
What was significant was the fact of the message, not its content. 
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Sadat was inviting us to participate in a dialogue on the peace 
process in spite of our well-known differences. 

Until this message, I had not taken Sadat seriously. Because 
of the many threats to go to war that had not been implemented, 
I had dismissed him as more actor than statesman. Now I was 
beginning to understand that the grandiloquent gestures were 
part of a conscious strategy that had guaranteed surprise. The 
surprise, however, was not an end in itself but the servant of a 
farsighted design. I was convinced that we were dealing with a 


statesman of the first order. 

& Israel with optimistic news. Israel would need 48 hours 
from Monday noon (when mobilization would be complet- 

ed) to finish military operations. He was hoping we would be 

able to delay any U.N.-sponsored cease-fire through Tuesday. 

By Monday evening intelligence reports predicted a decisive 
Israeli victory within the next 48 hours. Thus the focus was on 
how we could pick up the pieces and prevent an explosion in the 
Arab world and a possible oil embargo. Yet I wondered: If all 
this was true, why were the Arabs not grasping at a cease-fire? 
What did they know that we didn’t? 

We found out in the middle of that night. 

Dinitz phoned at 1:45 a.m., waking me with a puzzling ques- 
tion: What could we do about resupply? Only a few hours earlier, 
he had told me the battle should be turning at about this time to- 
ward victory, What was the problem? The unworthy thought 
crossed my mind that perhaps the Israelis wanted to commit us 
to a schedule of arms deliveries before their victory removed the 
urgency. I told Dinitz that we would talk in the morning. 

At 3 a.m., Dinitz called again with essentially the same ur- 
gent message. Unless he wanted to prove to the Israeli Cabinet 
that he could get me out of bed at will, something was wrong. 

Thus on Tuesday, Oct. 9, we met at 8:20 a.m. in the White 
House. Dinitz had brought along his armed forces attaché, Gen- 


unday evening Ambassador Simcha Dinitz arrived from 


eral Mordechai (“Motta”) Gur. Grimly, they explained that Is- 
rael’s losses had been staggering, totally unexpected. Forty-nine 
airplanes, including 14 Phantoms, had been destroyed. This fig- 
ure was high but not completely surprising since both Syria and 
Egypt possessed large quantities of Soviet surface-to-air missiles. 
The real shocker was the loss of 500 tanks, 400 on the Egyptian 
front alone. Dinitz implored me to keep the numbers secret from 
everyone except the President. If they were known, the Arab 
countries now standing aloof might join for a knockout blow. 

“So that’s why the Egyptians are so cocky!” I exclaimed. 
“How did it happen?” Gur explained that a significant number 
of Israeli tanks were lost on the way to the battle by being run too 
fast in the desert after having been inadequately maintained. 
“Obviously,” Dinitz admitted, “something went wrong.” 

What Dinitz was reporting would require a fundamental re- 
assessment of strategy. Our entire diplomacy and our resupply 
policy had been geared to a rapid Israeli victory. These assump- 
tions were now overtaken. I urged a quick victory on one front 
before U.N. diplomacy ratified Arab territorial gains every- 
where. “We are concentrating now on a fast Syrian victory,” re- 
plied Dinitz. “With the Egyptians, it will take longer.” 

At the end Dinitz asked to see me alone. Prime Minister 
Meir, he told me, was prepared to come to the U.S. personally to 
plead with President Nixon for urgent arms aid. It could be a se- 
cret visit. I rejected the idea out of hand and without checking 
with Nixon. Golda’s leaving while a major battle was going on 
would be a sign of such panic that it might bring in all the Arab 
states still on the sidelines. It would leave Israel leaderless when 
Golda’s dauntless courage was most needed. (I learned after the 
war that at this very moment some senior Israeli ministers were 
recommending a withdrawal deep into the Sinai.) 

At 9:40 a.m. that Tuesday I urgently convened a special 
meeting of the WSAG. Staff was barred to enhance security. I re- 
ported the conversation with Dinitz and Gur, omitting the figures 
for tank losses. My colleagues were skeptical. Colby reported that 


Brief respite: an exhausted Israeli soldier takes a break 
in the Sinai during the Yom Kippur war 
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Israel was doing well and was simply trying to obtain the maxi- 
mum military aid from us before victory. Schlesinger’s concern 
was that meeting Israel’s requests and turning around a battle 
that the Arabs were winning might blight our relations with the 
Arabs. Other participants concurred. My view was that matters 
had progressed too far, “Israel has suffered a strategic defeat no 
matter what happens,” I argued. 

Meanwhile, I was becoming convinced that the Soviets were 
seeking to fish in troubled waters. I learned from our Ambassa- 
dor in Amman, Dean Brown, that the Soviets had urged Jordan’s 
King Hussein to enter the battle. Later in the day an appeal by 
Brezhnev on similar lines to President Houari Boumedienne of 
Algeria was made public. “We can’t let the Soviet Union get 
away with this,” I told the WsAG. I warned Dobrynin against en- 
couraging other nations to enter the conflict. 

At 4:45 p.m. I told Nixon: “If the Arabs sense that the Israe- 
lis have lost more than they have admitted, they might rush in.” 
Nixon was preoccupied; he had spent much of the day tidying up 
Agnew’s resignation, to be announced within 24 hours. This 
might have deflected him from details, but it had not dimmed his 
eye for essentials. “The Israelis must not be allowed to lose,” he 
agreed. His decision was to speed equipment and to guarantee to 
replace ail of Israel's losses. Thus Israel would not have to hoard 
supplies during the crucial battle. 

On Wednesday morning, Oct. 10, we awoke to the ominous 
news that some 20 Soviet transport aircraft were on the way to 
Syria via Hungary and Yugoslavia. An airlift of such magnitude 
must have been organized for several days. 

Shortly after 8 a.m. on Wednesday, Dobrynin called me with 
a message that the Soviet Union would now acquiesce in a cease- 
fire in place, provided someone else introduced it in the Security 
Council. The timing was the worst possible for our strategy be- 
cause the status quo ante had not been achieved; a victory of Sovi- 
et arms would be assured on all fronts. I stalled, telling Dobrynin 
we needed time to consider the proposal. Agnew’s resignation as 
Vice President was due to be announced at 2 p.m.; this would pre- 
vent the President from turning to the Soviet proposal for hours. 


Renaat van Elslande, I was called by prearrangement to 

the White House to receive Agnew’s resignation. For 
some obscure legal reason, the resignation of the President or the 
Vice President must be made to the Secretary of State. The rule 
had never before been implemented. I trust that no other Secre- 
tary of State will find himself accepting the resignations of both 
our highest elected officials in the space of ten months. 

While I was engaged with the Agnew resignation, Dinitz in- 
formed Major General Brent Scowcroft, who had replaced Haig 
as my deputy, that Israel’s promised replacement equipment ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the seven jets of the El Al air fleet. It was 
decided that Israel should be permitted to employ private air 
charter companies. That turned out to be a fiasco. No charter 
company was eager to court an Arab boycott or to risk its planes. 
The Defense Department could have brought pressure on the 
charter companies, but felt no urgency because it estimated that 
Israel still had stocks for two weeks. The Department of Trans- 
portation wanted to stay out of a war zone. The two departments 
pushed the ball back and forth. After 48 hours, as a result, an 
American airlift was organized. Subsequently, it was alleged that 
the airlift was deliberately delayed to pressure Israel to accept a 
cease-fire. This was not the case. Bureaucratic foot dragging and 
logistical problems were the only causes of the delay. 

By Thursday, Oct. 11, the Soviet airlift included flights not 
only to Syria but also to Egypt and even Iraq. Later in the day we 
learned that three Soviet airborne divisions had been put on alert 
(still later, the figure grew to seven divisions). That morning Israel 
was carrying the air war deep into Syria, and by the end of the day, 
forward Israeli units were only 20 miles from Damascus. 

At 7 p.m. on Friday, Oct. 12, the Soviet embassy requested 
an immediate appointment for Dobrynin, who was said to have 
an “urgent” message. Since Nixon was going to announce his 
choice for Vice President at 9 p.m., I said I could see Dobrynin 
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D uring a lunch I gave at State for Belgian Foreign Minister 


for 15 minutes at the State Department at 8 p.m. 

Things were clearly getting tense. When Dobrynin arrived, 
he had two messages. The first assailed the “barbaric bombing 
[by Israel] of peaceful population centers in Egypt and Syria.” It 
warned that Israeli population centers would not remain im- 
mune indefinitely. That message also protested an Israeli attack 
on a Soviet merchant ship in a Syrian harbor, culminating in a 
threat that Moscow would “take measures.” The second message 
was pure insolence. The Soviets had been running an airlift into 
Syria and Egypt amounting to 84 planes over three days. Now 
they accused us of resupplying Israel—a reference to the seven 
El AI planes that had been shuttling back and forth. 

I curtly dismissed this protest. I warned that any Soviet mili- 
tary intervention—regardless of pretext—would be met by 
American force. It would have been a more convincing threat 
had not Congress on that very day passed the so-called War 
Powers Act, reducing presidential discretion in committing 
American military forces. 

Just before the White House ceremony where the new Vice 
President would be announced, I briefed Dinitz. I told him that it 
was my personal view—not yet checked with the President— 
that we would intervene if “any Soviet personnel, planes or 
ground personnel appear in the area.” 

The ceremony in the East Room of the White House was an 
eerie interlude in the Watergate bitterness. There was an air of 
uneasiness that the worst was yet to come. The selection of the 
popular Gerald Ford evoked a wave of enthusiasm that for a mo- 
ment stilled that worry. For 15 minutes everyone submerged his 
fears in warm feelings toward this quintessential American. 

A few hours after the ceremony, Dinitz showed up at my 
White House office and launched us into one of the decisive en- 
counters of the week. It led the U.S. to undertake an all-out mili- 
tary airlift. Dinitz somberly began with a military briefing. “Our 
decision whether to start a new offensive or not depends on our 
power,” Dinitz said. “We thought we would have by now in Isra- 
el the implements to do it—the bombs, the missiles, etc.” I re- 
plied: “So did I. What exactly is the obstacle?” 

Dinitz complained that replacements of heavy equipment 
would come too late and that matériel needed for the current 
counteroffensive had been delayed three days. In particular, he 
stressed that Israel would exhaust its supplies of ammunition in 
two or three days. I immediately called Schlesinger, who ex- 
pressed astonishment; he simply did not believe that an army 
could run out of ammunition without warning. After checking 
with Haig, we decided on some interim steps, including the use 
of U.S. planes to haul supplies to the Azores, where they would 
be picked up by the Israelis, shortening the distance their planes 
had to fly and more than doubling their load capacity. 

Saturday morning, Nixon was still exuberant over achieving 
surprise in naming Ford. His selection (Nixon reasoned) would 
dampen impeachment threats because Congress would not want 
to risk placing a supposedly inexperienced man in charge of for- 
eign affairs—a symptom of how profoundly Nixon was still mis- 
judging the determination of the forces arrayed against him. 
And Ford, he thought, would not stand in the way of Nixon’s ul- 
timate aim: designating John Connally his successor. 

Nixon failed to recognize that the applause for his speech the 
night before was a tribute above all to the affection for Ford's 
warm personality and integrity. Nor did he yet understand that 
even if, as he thought, Ford was inconsequential—which he em- 
phatically was not—his appointment would accelerate Nixon’s 
collapse rather than delay it. It was more tempting for Demo- 
crats to remove Nixon if his successor seemed to be someone 
they thought they could beat in 1976. 

When we turned to the airlift, Nixon showed his old courage. 
The Pentagon had located three giant C-5A jet transports that 
were available to fly 60 to 80 tons of supplies each directly to Is- 
rael. “Do it now!” he urged. By Sunday morning he agreed that 
the airlift should be a straightforward American military opera- 
tion. “We are going to get blamed just as much for three planes 
as for 300,” he told me. He was right. 

On Friday the Israelis had informed us that they were ready 
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to proceed with the cease-fire suggested by the Soviets two days 
earlier. It was our plan to begin implementing the Soviet propos- 
al by asking Britain to introduce in the Security Council late Sat- 
urday afternoon, Oct. 13, a resolution calling for a cease-fire in 
place. That morning Sir Alec Douglas Home, the British Foreign 
Secretary, telephoned to say that Sadat would not accept any- 
thing less than an Israeli commitment to return to the 1967 fron- 
tiers. Our proposal would not fly unless Moscow was willing to 
pressure Sadat by cutting off his supplies; he doubted the Soviets 
were prepared to go this far. Home asked whether détente re- 
mained our motivating consideration. “Détente is not an end in 
itself,” I told him, as I began to suspect that the Soviets might be 
pulling back from their own proposal. “I think developments 
now are going to drive us toward a confrontation.” 


2Ist armored division—carefully husbanded until now— 

had crossed the Suez Canal. At least one other armored di- 
vision was preparing to follow. The die was now cast. The parties 
could not yet be brought to end the war—or the Soviets to support 
a cease-fire—by a calculation of their interests. All that was left 
was to force a change in the perception of their interests. We 
would pour in supplies. We would risk a confrontation. 

I warned Dobrynin: “We are now going to wash our hands of 
it and let nature take its course.” ! informed the British Ambas- 
sador, Lord Cromer, that we were starting an airlift to Israel. 
Cromer asked: “What will be your posture when the Arabs start 
screaming oil at you?” “Defiance,” I replied, playing Churchill. 
“Just defiance?” queried Cromer. “It is going to be rough, won't 
it?” “We have no choice,” I said. 

As so often before when confronted with decisive American 
action, the Soviets began to pull back. Late in the day Dobrynin 
reiterated his leaders’ hope that we would not undo all that had 
been accomplished. “We will not under any circumstances let 
détente be used for unilateral advantage,” I said. “Don’t think 


A ll our information seemed to point in that direction. Egypt's 








UNEXPECTED PRIZE 


Shortly before 11 a.m. on Oct. 16, 1973, a Situation 
Room officer interrupted a meeting of the Washington 
Special Actions Group on the Middle East to deliver an 
Associated Press news bulletin. It announced that North 
Viet Nam's Le Duc Tho and I had been awarded the No- 
bel Peace Prize for our efforts to end the Viet Nam War. 

I had not even known that I was a candidate. I threw 
the dispatch on the table. My colleagues read it with aston- 
ishment rather than jubilation; they congratulated me but 
without real passion. For we all were ill at ease. I knew 
that unless the agreement that Le Duc Tho and I had 
worked out could be enforced, the structure of peace for 
Indochina was unlikely to last. I would have been far hap- 
pier with recognition for a less precarious achievement. I 
am prouder of what I accomplished in the next two years 
in the Middle East. 

Lasked the Nobel committee to donate the prize, total- 
ing $65,000, to a scholarship fund for children of Ameri- 
can servicemen killed or missing in action in Indochina. 
The Paula and Louis Kissinger Scholarship Fund, named 
for my parents, was established for this purpose. On April 
30, 1975, as Saigon fell, I wrote to the Nobel committee, 
returning the Peace Prize and the equivalent of the cash 
award. The committee refused to accept them, replying 
that intervening events “in no way reduce the committee's 
appreciation of Mr. Kissinger’s sincere efforts to get a 
cease-fire agreement put into force in 1973.” 





we will accept a military setback in the Middle East.” 

Monday morning, Oct. 15, some 2,000 tanks were joined in 
the Sinai in one of the biggest armor battles in history. Once out- 
side their antiaircraft missile screen, the Egyptian tanks were 
vulnerable to Israeli air power; at least 250 were destroyed. It 
was a reversal of the Israeli setback of the week before. Now the 
Israelis, already advancing in Syria, would begin to move force- 
fully on the southern front as well. 

Our airlift, meanwhile, was proceeding in stunning fashion. 
Once over its second thoughts, our Defense Department put on 
the sort of performance no other country can match, carrying an 
average of about 50 tons of equipment each hour over a distance 
of 6,000 miles. In the first full day of the airlift, we had more than 
matched what the Soviet Union had put into Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq combined in all of the four previous days. 

Late on Oct. 15, Hafez Ismail sent a message in which— 
amazingly—he invited me to visit Egypt for talks “within the 
framework of two principles—that Egypt cannot make any con- 
cessions of land or sovereignty.” There could be no doubt that Is- 
mail was speaking in Sadat’s name. Sadat could have used the 
airlift as a pretext to unleash the mobs in the Arab world against 
us, as Nasser had done with far less provocation in 1967. But Sa- 
dat was willing to forgo posturing for attainable progress. He had 
taken the measure of Soviet support: always enough to keep ten- 
sions high, never enough to bring about a settlement. 

On Tuesday morning, Oct. 16, we were informed that 25 Is- 
raeli tanks had crossed to the west side of the Suez Canal at 
Great Bitter Lake and were beginning to tear up the surface-to- 
air missile field. If it continued, this guaranteed an Israeli victory 
because it exposed the Egyptian forces across the Canal to the 
full fury of Israeli air power. 

Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 17, a news ticker spelled out new 
complications. The Arab oil producers had just announced an 
immediate production cutback of 5%, to be followed by monthly 
cutbacks of 5% until Israel withdrew to the 1967 frontiers. We 
were so focused on the danger of an embargo that we thought the 
production cutback largely symbolic. It was—but it had revolu- 
tionary implications. As it became progressively evident that the 
producer cartel could set prices nearly arbitrarily by manipulat- 
ing production, a new phase of postwar history began. 

In the meantime, as we pressed on with the airlift and urged 
a cease-fire linked to U.N. Resolution 242, which in the wake of 
the 1967 war called in vague terms for a withdrawal from occu- 
pied territories and for “secure and recognized boundaries,” Wa- 
tergate again approached one of its climaxes. Much of Nixon’s 
attention during the week of the airlift was absorbed with the 
court of appeals decision on the Watergate tapes. On Oct. 17 At- 
torney General Elliot Richardson transmitted a White House 
proposal to Archibald Cox, the Watergate special prosecutor, 
that Nixon would allow John Stennis, a prestigious Senator, to 
verify the accuracy of proposed White House summaries of the 
disputed tapes. By coincidence I had a lunch scheduled that day 
with Richardson. He told me he had the uneasy feeling that the 
White House was trying to jockey Cox into a position where it 
could fire him. That Richardson would not accept. 


west bank of the Canal. Minutes after 11 a.m., Dobrynin 

called with an urgent message from Brezhnev to Nixon. It 
spoke of the increasing danger in the Middle East: “Since now not 
only every day but every hour counts, my colleagues and I suggest 
that your closest associate, Dr. Kissinger, come in an urgent man- 
ner to Moscow to conduct appropriate negotiations. It would be 
good if he could come tomorrow, Oct. 20.” 

When I read the invitation, I felt it solved most of our prob- 
lems. It would keep the issue out of the U.N. until we had shaped 
an acceptable outcome. It would gain at least another 72 hours 
for military pressures to build. The Soviets could engage in no 
blackmail while the trip was being prepared or while I was in 
transit. I told Dobrynin I would leave early Saturday. I would not 
be prepared to start negotiations before Sunday morning; there 
could be no discussion of any subject except the cease-fire. 


od y Friday morning, Oct. 19, the Israelis had 300 tanks on the 
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SHOW DOWN WITH THE SOVIETS 


y associates and I left for the Soviet Union at 2 a.m. on 

Saturday, Oct. 20, almost exactly two weeks after the 

outbreak of the war. Later that day we had a glimpse of 
other dangers: Arab oil producers began embargoing ail sales of 
oil to the U.S. In spite of the embargo, I felt we were in a very 
strong negotiating position. Israel seemed poised to achieve a de- 
cisive victory, but my confidence was suddenly shaken by a mes- 
sage from Nixon. We, on our way to Moscow, were not to know 
what a fateful day Oct. 20 was for the presidency: Special 
Prosecutor Cox refused to accept summaries of the Nixon 
tapes reviewed by Senator Stennis; he wanted the tapes them- 
selves; he rejected Nixon’s order that he renounce the right to 
subpoena further documents. Nixon forced a showdown by sack- 
ing Cox, which led to the resignation of Attorney General Elliot 
Richardson and the firing of Deputy Attorney General William 
Ruckelshaus. 

None of this was communicated to our plane. I did, however, 
receive an urgent cable from Scowcroft transmitting the draft of 
a letter that Nixon intended to send to Brezhnev. Its essence was 
that Nixon was granting me “full authority.” I was horrified. I 
would be deprived of any capacity to stall. Full authority made it 
impossible for me to refer any tentative agreement to the Presi- 
dent for his approval—if only to buy time. I flashed a message to 
Scowcroft uncharacteristically objecting to the grant: “I must be 
in a position to insist to the Russians that I must pass proposals 
back to the President for his consideration. Any reference to full 
authority would undercut this ability.” 

My message arrived too late. Nixon had the letter prepared 
for his signature without waiting for my comments. What made 
the final typed letter irreversible was that Nixon added to it a 
handwritten postscript: “Mrs. Nixon joins me in sending our 





Syria, raise Star of David over captured territory 


best personal regards to Mrs. Brezhnev and to you.” In its ab- 
sence the letter might have been retyped with my suggested 
changes. The Soviets recognize a windfall when they see it; with- 
in hours an acknowledgement from Brezhnev arrived in Wash- 
ington. History will not record that I resisted many grants of au- 
thority. This one I resented bitterly; “full powers” can inhibit 
rather than enhance negotiating flexibility. 

In Moscow, we had just finished a substantial meal at the 
state guest house when Brezhnev invited us to a “private” dinner 
late Saturday night in his Politburo office in the Kremlin. Never 
mind that we had just eaten—a social invitation by the General 
Secretary could not be refused. Our minds addled by a 15-hour 
plane trip and our bellies distended by a Russian dinner, we sped 
to the Kremlin. Brezhnev received us in what looked like a 
Churchill jumpsuit in sky blue. He did not neglect to remind me 
that I had “full powers” and therefore would have no need to 
refer matters to Washington. Even so, we were almost relieved 
that he suggested an “informal” discussion before feeding us 
yet again. 

The conversation’s bizarre quality was not lost on us. Brezh- 
nev waxed eloquent about the special relationship of the two su- 
perpowers at the very moment when both sides were introducing 
thousands of tons of war matériel daily to opposite sides in a des- 
perate war. He claimed that the Soviets, in the air- and sealifts to 
the Middle East, were simply fulfilling four-year-old agree- 
ments. “To us,” I replied sarcastically, “it looks like you are 
fulfilling the four-year agreement in two weeks. It is an impres- 
sive performance.” 

When I returned to the guest villa in the Lenin Hills, there 
was another unnerving surprise—a message from Nixon ex- 
pressing his conviction that the Soviet Union and the U.S. should 





East of Suez: after successfully crossing the canal, 
Egyptian troops plant their flag on Israeli position 
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NIXON AND THE JEWS 


NTE 


My relationship with Nixon, never easy, was particu- 
larly complex with respect to the Middle East. Nixon was 
convinced that he owed nothing to Jewish votes and that 
he could not increase his Jewish support regardless of 
what he did. Deep down, he wanted to impose a compre- 
hensive Middle East settlement. In October 1972, I for- 
warded to Nixon a memorandum from Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird urging secret contacts with Egypt to 
take advantage of Sadat’s expulsion of the Soviets and to 
move closer to the Arab position. Nixon sent me the 
memo with a note: “K—I lean to Laird’s view. The con- 
duct of the American Jewish community on the Soviet visa 
problem clearly indicates they put Jewish interests above 
USS. concerns. This we cannot do.” 

Such comments illustrate our strange relationship. 
Nixon shared many of the prejudices of the uprooted Cali- 
fornia lower middle class from which he came. He believed 
that Jews formed a powerful cohesive group; that they were 
predominantly liberal; that they put Israel's interests above 

ee all else; that they were more 

F sympathetic to the Soviet Union 

‘ than other ethnic groups were; 

that their control of the media 

made them dangerous adversar- 

ies; that Israel had to be forced 

into a peace settlement and 

could not be allowed to jeopar- 
dize our Arab relations. 

None of this kept him from 
having cordial relations with 
many Jews or from elevating 
them to key positions. His preju- 
dices would break forth in com- 
mands reflecting the emotion of the moment. I did not keep 
track of how often I was told to cut offall aid to Israel in re- 
taliation for the actions of some wayward Jewish members 
of Congress; Senator Jacob Javits seemed to have a special 
ability to get under Nixon’s skin. 

Yet in every crisis Nixon stood by Israel more firmly 
than almost any other President save Harry Truman. He 
admired Israeli guts. Though convinced that Israel’s occu- 
pation of Arab territories strengthened anti-Western radi- 
cal forces, he understood that the reverse was not true; pres- 
suring Israel in concert with radical forces was more likely 
to further Soviet than Western interests. By a different 
route, Nixon came to the same conclusion as I: the Ameri- 
can national interest required a demonstration of Soviet 
and radical inability to achieve Arab objectives, and no 
progress could be made until at least moderate Arabs were 
willing to make a peace of genuine compromise. 

I started at the other end of the emotional spectrum. 
Though not practicing my religion, I could never forget 
that 13 members of my family had died in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. I had no stomach for encouraging another Ho- 
locaust by well-intentioned policies that might get out of 
control. Yet, like Nixon, I had tosubordinate my emotional 
preferences to my perception of the national interest. Giv- 
en the historical suspicions toward my religion, I had a spe- 
cial obligation to do so, Occasionally it proved painful. But 
Israel's security could be preserved only by anchoring ittoa 
strategic interest of the U.S., not to the sentiments of indi- 
viduals. On this basis the Communist-baiter from Southern 
California and the refugee from Nazi Germany joined to 
break the deadlock of Middle East diplomacy. 
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jointly impose a comprehensive peace in the Middle East. Nixon 
wrote that “U.S. political considerations,” a euphemism for 
the Jewish vote. “will have absolutely no, repeat no, influence 
on our decisions in this regard. I am prepared to pressure the Is- 
raelis to the extent required, regardless of the domestic political 
consequences.” 

To Brezhnev, Nixon wrote: “The Israelis and Arabs will 
never be able to approach this subject by themselves in a rational 
manner. That is why Nixon and Brezhnev, looking at the prob- 
lem more dispassionately, must step in, determine the proper 
course of action to a just settlement, and then bring the necessary 
pressure on our respective friends for a settlement.” 

American strategy so far had been to separate the cease-fire 
from a postwar political settlement and to reduce the Soviet role 
in the negotiations following the cease-fire. What Nixon seemed 
to envisage now would involve us in an extensive negotiation 
with the Soviets whose results we would then have to impose on 
Israel. Moscow would receive credit with the Arabs, and our le- 
verage on the Arab states would disappear. 

The strain of the last two weeks translated itself into a stri- 
dent cable to Scowcroft and a phone call to Al Haig in which I 
expressed, on an open line to Washington, my extreme displea- 
sure. “Will you get off my back? I have troubles of my own,” said 
Haig, uncharacteristically testy. 

I persisted: “What troubles can you possibly have in Wash- 
ington on a Saturday night?” 

Haig replied wearily: “The President has just fired Cox. 
Richardson and Ruckelshaus have resigned, and all hell has bro- 
ken loose.” 

That is how I learned what troubles one can have in Wash- 
ington on a Saturday night. 

It was now even more imperative to end the war before the 
Soviets were tempted to take advantage of our domestic debacle. 
When we met at Sunday noon in Brezhnev’s Politburo office, I 
submitted a proposal that Joe Sisco and I had worked out during 
the night. Our first point called for a cease-fire in place. Our sec- 
ond called for full implementation of Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242, a mandate sufficiently vague to have occupied diplo- 
mats for years without their arriving at agreement. Our third 
point required immediate negotiations “between the parties con- 
cerned,” the direct negotiations with Israel that the Arab states 
had consistently refused and that a succession of Israeli Cabinets 
had claimed would unlock the door to concessions. 

To our amazement, Brezhnev and Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko accepted our text, with only the most minor editorial 
changes and a minimum of haggling, after only four hours of ne- 
gotiation. The Security Council speedily passed the joint U.S.- 
Soviet cease-fire proposal, Resolution 338, at 12:50 a.m. in New 
York on Oct. 22. At breakfast with Gromyko at the state guest 
house that morning, there was some heavy joshing—Gromyko’s 
contribution consisted of calling his ally Sadat a “paper cam- 
el”—and much maudlin talk about the importance of close U.S.- 
Soviet relations. But the passions of the Middle East combatants 
and the inherent competitiveness of U.S. and Soviet interests 
would again dominate our relations soon enough. 

In the meantime Washington had exploded after the “Satur- 
day Night Massacre.” Flying west, I had a report from Scow- 
croft: “The all consuming preoccupation of the moment is with 
the Richardson-Cox-Ruckelshaus affair. Comments about im- 
peachment are rife in all media. The cease-fire news made big 
front-page headlines, but this latest Watergate crisis has the ef- 
fect of overwhelming everything else.” 

Haig cabled in greater detail: “Unfortunately, you will be re- 
turning to an environment of major national crisis. Because the 
situation is at a state of white heat, the ramifications of the ac- 
complishments in Moscow have been somewhat eclipsed and 
their true significance underplayed. For this reason, it is essen- 
tial that a major effort be made to refocus national attention on 
the President's role in the Middle East settlement. An impeach- 
ment stampede could well develop in the Congress tomorrow, al- 
though we are confident that cooler heads will prevail if the 
President's assets are properly applied. The President believes 
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that it is essential that we have a bipartisan leadership meeting 
tomorrow at the White House during which you can report in 
detail on the Middle East situation, lacing this report with heavy 
emphasis on the President's accomplishments and the need for 
national unity and a steady hand in the critical days ahead.” 


The cease-fire was short-lived. Kissinger had hardly returned 
to Washington when Egypt and Israel accused each other of major 
violations. Brezhnev weighed in with a protest so urgent and angry 
that Kissinger began to wonder whether Israel was moving to trap 
the Egyptian Third Army, cease-fire or no. He soon learned that 
well after the cease-fire had gone into effect, the Israelis had in fact 
severed the last supply line to Suez city, leaving the 35,000-man 
force totally cut off and facing starvation on the east bank of the 
Canal. “A crisis was upon us,” writes Kissinger. “Israel seemed 
determined to end the war with a humiliation for Egypt.” Sadat, 
growing desperate over his army's threatened destruction, pro- 
posed that both the U.S. and the Soviets send forces to intervene. 
But the U.S. was not about to send American troops to a joint oper- 
ation with Soviet troops against Israel. Nor would it accept the dis- 
patch of Soviet forces unilaterally; that, as Kissinger notes, “would 
legitimize their role in the area and strengthen radical elements.” 
A superpower confrontation was at hand. 


1 7:05 p.m. on Wednesday, Oct. 24, the Soviet leaders de- 

cided on a showdown. Dobrynin announced to me that 

Soviet U.N. Representative Yakov Malik had just been 
instructed to support a resolution calling for the dispatch of 
American and Soviet troops to the Middle East if someone else 
introduced it. This, I knew, would be easy to arrange. I just had 
time to tell Dobrynin that we would never agree when I had to 
interrupt for a call from the President. 

Nixon was as agitated and emotional as I had ever heard 
him. Talk of his possible impeachment increased daily. He ex- 
pressed the hope that at a briefing scheduled for the next morn- 
ing I would tell the congressional leadership about his central, 
indispensable role in managing the Mideast crisis. He spoke of 
his political end, even his physical demise: “They are doing it be- 
cause of their desire to kill the President. And they may succeed. 
I may physically die.” I tried to soothe him. He was at his best in 
adversity, I said. 

But for once he was not to be reassured: “What they care 
about is destruction. It brings me sometimes to feel like saying 
the hell with it. I would like to see them run this country and see 
what they do. The real tragedy is if I move out, everything we 
have done will crumble. The Russians will look for other cus- 
tomers, the Chinese will lose confidence, the Europeans will— 
They just don’t realize they are throwing everything out the win- 
dow. I don’t know what in the name of God. . .” 

Here was the Watergate tragedy encapsuled in a brief tele- 
phone conversation. We were heading into what could have be- 
come the gravest foreign policy crisis of the Nixon presidency— 
because it involved a direct confrontation of the superpowers— 
with a President overwhelmed by his difficulties and with a Con- 
gress that had just, in the War Powers Act, restricted authority to 
use military force. 

It was in a somber mood that at 7:15 p.m. I turned from the 
conversation with the President to resume talking to Dobrynin. I 
urged him not to push us to an extreme. We would not accept So- 
viet troops in any guise. Dobrynin replied that in Moscow “they 
have become so angry they want troops.” 

At 9:35 p.m. there was another call from Dobrynin. It was 
4:35 a.m. in Moscow, but he had a letter from Brezhnev so urgent 
that he had to read it to me on the phone. I could see why. It was 
in effect an ultimatum: it proposed joint Soviet and American 
military forces to ensure not only the cease-fire but also the im- 
position of a comprehensive peace. And, Brezhnev went on, mal | 
will say it straight that if you find it impossible to act jointly with 
us in this matter, we should be faced with the necessity urgently 
to consider the question of taking appropriate steps unilaterally. 
We cannot allow arbitrariness on the part of Israel.” 

It was one of the most serious challenges to an American 
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President by a Soviet leader, from its peremptory salutation, 
“Mr. President,” to its equally peremptory conclusion demand- 
ing an “immediate and clear reply.” 

There was no question in my mind that we would have to re- 
ject the Soviet proposal. And we would have to do so in a manner 
that shocked the Soviets into abandoning the move they were 
threatening—and apparently planning. The CIA reported that 
the Soviet airlift to the Middle East had stopped early on the 
24th, though ours was continuing; the ominous implication was 
that the aircraft would be used to carry the airborne divisions 
that had been put on increased alert status. The number of Soviet 
ships in the Mediterranean had grown to 85—an all-time high. 
(It later exceeded 100.) A Soviet flotilla of twelve ships, including 
two amphibious vessels, was heading for Alexandria. 

At 9:50 p.m. | informed Haig. I asked him whether I should 
wake up the President. He replied curtly: “No.” I knew what that 
meant. Haig thought the President too distraught to participate in 
the preliminary discussion. From my own conversation with Nix- 
on earlier, I was convinced Haig was right. Nixon has written in 
his memoirs: “When Haig informed me about this message, I said 
that he and Kissinger should have a meeting at the White House 
to formulate plans for a firm reaction to what amounted to a 
scarcely veiled threat of unilateral Soviet intervention.” 

At 10:15 p.m. I called Dobrynin to discourage precipitate ac- 
tion. I told him: “This is a matter of great concern, Don’t you 
pressure us. I want to repeat again, don’t pressure us!” He replied 
simply: “All right.” 

This conversation subtly added to the impact of Brezhnev’s 
threatening letter. It would have been easy for Dobrynin to indi- 
cate in the hundred ways available to a seasoned professional 
that we were overreacting, that the threat of unilateral action 
was a figure of speech. Instead, he permitted the impression to 
stand that a crisis was indeed impending and that an immediate 
American reply was expected in Moscow. That awareness domi- 
nated the deliberations that our Government was about to start. 

The Washington Special Actions Group met in the White 
House Situation Room, in the basement of the West Wing, at 
10:40 p.m. on Wednesday. It went on with various interruptions 
until 2. a.m. Thursday. In one of the more thoughtful discussions 
that I attended in my Government service, we weighed Soviet 
actions, motivations and intentions. The consensus emerged that 
the Kremlin was on the verge of a major decision. We expected 
their airlift to start at dawn in Eastern Europe, about two hours 
away. Agreement was quickly reached to take some action that 
conveyed our determination. Ideally our response should be not- 
ed in Moscow before our written reply reached there. We there- 
fore launched a discussion of various readiness measures. 

Our forces are normally in five states of alert called DefCons 
(for Defense Condition). DefCon I is war. DefCon II is a condi- 
tion in which attack is imminent. DefCon III increases readiness 
without the determination that war is likely; it is in practice the 
highest stage of readiness for essentially peacetime conditions. 
Most of our forces were normally at DefCon IV (including the 
Strategic Air Command) or V. We all agreed that any increase in 
readiness would have to go at least to DefCon III before the Sovi- 
ets would notice it. Even then, they might not recognize the sig- 
nificance of the change rapidly enough to affect their diplomacy. 
At 11:41 p.m. Admiral Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, issued orders to all military commands to in- 
crease readiness to DefCon IIL. 


e learned during the evening that eight Soviet An-22 

transport planes—each capable of carrying 200 or 

more troops—were slated to fly from Budapest to 
Egypt in the next few hours. And we discovered too that ele- 
ments of the East German armed forces had been put on alert 
effective at 5 a.m. Washington time, or five hours away. We esti- 
mated that the Soviets could lift 5,000 troops a day into Egypt. 
Going to DefCon III would not be noted quickly enough by So- 
viet decisionmakers. Something more was necessary. At 12:20 
a.m. we alerted the 82nd Airborne Division for possible move- 
ment. At 12:25 a.m. we ordered the aircraft carrier Franklin D. 
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The King’s palace in Riyadh, which I visited in No- 
vember 1973, was on a monumental scale. Preceded by 
two sword carriers, I was taken to a tremendous hall 
Dozens of men (women being strictly segregated) in iden- 
tical black robes and white headdresses were seated along 
the walls, immobile and silent. What seemed like 100 
yards away on a slightly raised pedestal sat King Faisal 
ibn Abdul Aziz Al Saud, aquiline of feature, regal of bear- 
ing. He rose as I entered, forcing all the princes and 
sheiks to follow suit in a flowing ballet-like movement of 
black and white. He took one step toward me; I had to 
traverse the rest of the way. I learned later that his taking 
a step forward was a sign of great courtesy. I reflected on 
what strange twists of fate had caused a refugee from 
Nazi persecution to wind up in Arabia as the representa- 
tive of American democracy. 

During dinner, when the King spoke, all was silent: 
my comments were drowned in a buzz of conversation 
The silences for the King heightened my awareness of 
__, Faisal’s standard speech. Its 

basic proposition was that 

Jews and Communists were 

working now in parallel, now 
together, to undermine the civ- 
ilized world as we knew it 
| Oblivious to my ancestry—or 

delicately putting me into a 

special category—Faisal in- 

sisted that an end had to be put 

once and for all to the dual 

| conspiracy of Jews and Com- 

i_____| munists. The Middle East out- 

post of that plot was Israel, put 

there by Bolshevism for the principal purpose of dividing 
America from the Arabs 

It was hard to know where to begin in answering 
When Faisal went on to argue that the Jewish-Communist 
conspiracy was now trying to take over the American Gov- 
ernment, I decided to try to change the subject. I did not 
help matters by referring to Sadat as the leader of the Ar- 
abs. His Majesty’s morose reaction showed that there was 
a limit beyond which claims to Arab solidarity could not 
be pushed 

In Faisal the imperatives of conviction and tactical 
expediency merged; he both believed in what he was do- 
ing and did what served his purposes. The speech on 
Communism and Zionism, however bizarre it sounded to 
Westerners, was deeply felt. At the same time it reflected 
precisely the tactical necessities of the kingdom. The stri- 
dent anti-Communism helped reassure America and es- 
tablished a claim to protection against outside threats 
(which were all, in fact, backed by the Soviet Union). The 
virulent anti-Zionism reassured radicals and the P.L.O 
and reduced their incentive to undermine the monarchy 

Faisal was as honorable as he was subtle. He was a 
man of his word; indeed, he generally delivered more 
than he promised. If one understood Saudi policy as the 
result of all the forces at work in the area rather than as 
the shaper of them, that perception was right. If the 
statesman acts as the helmsman in storm-tossed seas, 
Faisal performed masterfully in keeping his fragile bark 
always heading into the wind and having it emerge in- 
tact—no mean achievement, when one considers the fate 
of countries all around him 











Roosevelt off Italy to move rapidly to join the carrier Indepen- 
dence south of Crete. The carrier John F. Kennedy and its ac- 
companying task force were ordered to move at full speed from 
the Aulantic to the Mediterranean. 

There was desultory talk about whether the Soviets would 
have taken on a “functioning” President. I said: “We are at a 
point of maximum weakness, but if we knuckle under now we 
are in real trouble.” 

At 3:30 a.m. the Joint Chiefs ordered the return of Guam- 
based B-52s to the U.S. Congressional action in the summer of 
1973 had made their use in Indochina impossible, but, hoping 
that Hanoi might feel some uncertainty about our constitutional 
procedures, we had not moved the planes. Now we used the op- 
portunity to end this empty game and in the process give the So- 
viets another signal. 

At 5:40 a.m. the reply to Brezhnev was delivered to Dob- 
rynin in Nixon’s name. It rejected all Soviet demands. We sent it 
by messenger, avoiding any softening via an explanation 

At 6:30 a.m. Thursday morning, after three hours of sleep, I 
discovered that the worldwide alert of American forces was all 
over the morning news. I was shocked. Three years earlier, in the 
Jordan crisis of September 1970, which had brought a crack- 
down on Palestinian terrorists, we had gone through similar 
alert measures; their extent had not become known until the cri- 
sis was already over, three days later. This unexpected publicity 
would turn the event into an issue of prestige with Moscow, com- 
plicating prospects of a Soviet retreat. Minutes before 8 a.m., I 
was given a message from Hafez Ismail. He maintained that a 
combined U.S.-Soviet force was the best guarantee. However, 
“since the U.S. refuses to take such a measure, Egypt is asking 
the Security Council to provide an international force.” In other 
words, Egypt was withdrawing the request that had produced 
the crisis. We were halfway home 

When I met the press at noon, contradictory crosscurrents 
were buffeting me. There was a growing debate over détente, a 
mounting clamor that in some undefinable way we were being 
gulled by the Soviets. The opposite was true; our policy was to re- 
duce and where possible to eliminate Soviet influence in the 
Middle East, and it was in fact making progress under the cover 
of détente. What stronger course would the rhetoricians of 
toughness have proposed? Besides, as I noted to the press, “As of 
now the Soviet Union has not yet taken any irrevocable action.” 
And if crisis management requires cold and even brutal mea- 
sures to show determination, it also imposes the need to show the 
Opponent a way out 

At the same time, the alert was immediately engulfed in the 
cynicism spawned by Watergate. Two opposite kinds of ques- 
tions were hurled at me: Had Soviet actions been caused by our 
domestic disputes? Had we generated the crisis for domestic 
rather than foreign policy reasons? The query about Soviet mo- 
lives gave me an opportunity to hint at my recurrent nightmare 
“One cannot have a crisis of authority in a society for a period of 
months without paying a price somewhere along the line.’ 

The queries as to our motives were even more wounding to us 
who had agonized though a night of desperate uncertainty. Yet it 
showed how narrow was our margin for policy. If we courted 
confrontation, following the advice of the anti-détente zealots, 
we would almost surely be undermined by the Watergate blood- 
hounds, who would treat every challenge to the Soviet Union as a 
maneuver by which their hated quarry, Nixon, was trying to es- 
cape them. I replied rather heatedly: “It is a symptom of what is 
happening to our country that it could even be suggested that the 
US. would alert its forces for domestic reasons.” 

At 2:40 p.m. Thursday, Dobrynin phoned to say he had an- 
other letter from Brezhnev. It was written as if the crisis of 
the night before had never occurred. Without any reference 
to his threat of unilateral intervention, Brezhnev informed Nix- 
on that he had dispatched 70 Soviet “representatives” —appar- 
ently not military personnel—to observe implementation of the 
cease-fire. The Soviets had backed off. The immediate danger 
was over. I recommended that Schlesinger stand down the alert 
Starting at midnight 
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SAVING AN ENCIRCLED ARMY 


Having dealt with the threat of a confrontation with the Sovi- 
ets, the U.S. had yet to deal with the problem that gave rise to the 
threat. The encircled Egyptian Third Army still faced starvation or 
surrender; either outcome would have humiliated or even de- 
stroyed Sadat and foreclosed hopes of peace. The Israelis, spoiling 
for revenge, showed no inclination to spare the army. Convinced 
that Israel had created the crisis by launching an attack well after 
the cease-fire so as to destroy the Third Army, Kissinger told Din- 
itz: “You will not be permitted to destroy this army. You are de- 
stroying the possibility for negotiations.” To Cairo he proposed di- 
rect negotiations between Israel and Egypt. To Israel he delivered 
what amounted to an ultimatum: Unless the Cabinet agreed within 
nine hours to permit a convoy to deliver food and water to the army, 
the U.S. would dissociate itself from Israel over the issue. But be- 
fore the deadline arrived, Egypt broke the impasse by taking a his- 
toric step: it agreed to direct talks on implementing a cease-fire be- 
tween Egyptian and Israeli officers at Kilometer 101, a route 
marker on the Cairo-Suez road. A path to peace was opening up. 
To explore it, Kissinger had been invited to visit Cairo. Golda Meir 
made a special trip to Washington to present her country’s views. 


a different person from the leader who had so confidently, 

even cockily, told Nixon a few months earlier: “We've 
never had it so good.” The war had devastated her; Israel’s 2,000 
dead were the equivalent of 150,000 dead in the U.S., and she 
suffered with every bereaved family. In that psychological con- 
dition she had to guide her people into a new environment. 

Israel's aura of invincibility had disappeared, as well as the 
self-confidence that went with it. Direct negotiations, the stated 
goal of Israeli diplomacy since 1947, were already taking place 
on the military level with Egypt at Kilometer 101, yet their fruits 
turned to ashes as the implications became evident. All the tan- 
gible concessions—above all, territory—had to be made by Isra- 
el; once made, they were irrevocable. The Arab quid pro quo was 
something intangible that could always be withdrawn, such as 
diplomatic recognition or a legal state of peace. 

America’s involvement in the diplomacy only partially eased 
the difficulty. As we became the mediator, Israeli-American re- 
lations were bound to change. I once told Yitzhak Rabin that so 
long as U.S. policy was simply to frustrate Arab reliance on Sovi- 
et support, American and Israeli policies would be identical. But 
once Arab states began to turn to us, differences in perspective or 
tactics might emerge. That moment was approaching, at least as 
far as Egypt was concerned. This produced an almost elemental 
fear in Israel that it would lose its only friend. 

As we saw it, keeping the Third Army from being destroyed 
was the minimum prerequisite for any peace process. But Golda 
had no confidence that we or anybody else had a road map for 
the process. “Suppose we start peace negotiations,” she said. 
“What happens to us then? The Soviets won't change, the Euro- 
peans, Japanese won't change. Oil is still in Arab hands. How do 
you know it won’t just be more pressure todo more?” 

The problem boiled down to a challenge as old as interna- 
tional relations. In an interdependent world, each nation must 
adjust to some extent to others. Arab intransigence and Soviet 
pressure had long created the illusion that Israel did not have to 
conduct a foreign policy, only a defense policy. But the October 
War and Egypt's turn toward moderation had ended that simple 
state of affairs. Golda was railing not against America’s strategy 
but against a new, more complicated, reality. 

Golda recognized this in theory but was not yet ready to face 
the implications. So she fought a tenacious rearguard action on 
the issue of supplies for the Third Army. She had no category of 
thought that included supplying a trapped enemy army (never 
mind that it had been trapped in violation of a cease-fire), Some 
of my colleagues were urging that the Third Army be resupplied 
by an American airlift; the Defense Department even identified 


T he Golda Meir who arrived in Washington on Oct. 31 was 
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transport planes for such a mission. I opposed this strongly. 
Turning on Israel would have been a self-defeating act of desper- 
ation, strengthening the radicals without benefiting the U.S. 

Less than a week after Golda’s visit, on Nov. 6, I flew to Cai- 
ro. The airport was blacked out when I arrived; the cease-fire 
was only two weeks old. My first view of Cairo was from the bal- 
cony of the Nile Hilton the next morning. The multitudes in the 
streets made vivid as no words could why Israel had premoni- 
tions about its security. Every three years Egypt’s population 
grows by the size of all of Israel’s. It was a nearly insoluble dilem- 
ma: Israel had the power but not the faith for peace. The Arabs 
had the numbers and the time; they could wait for the Israeli 
mistake that would prove fatal. And the consciousness of this 
danger made Israeli diplomacy tense and rigid. 

1 was also aware that I had little room to maneuver. Failure 
would bring a coalition of Europeans, radical Arabs and the So- 
viets into the field, isolating us. Thus Sadat and I both had our 
backs to the wall. 

I first met with Sadat on Nov. 7 at Tahra Palace in Heliopo- 
lis, a once fashionable Cairo suburb now fighting to maintain ap- 
pearances. At the top of a broad stairway, Sadat appeared in a 
khaki military tunic. He was taller, swarthier and more impos- 
ing than I had expected. That son of peasants radiated a natural 
dignity and aristocratic bearing as out of keeping with his revo- 
lutionary history as it was commanding and strangely calming. 

He told of his lonely decision making that led to the war, of 
his conclusion that there would never be a serious negotiation so 
long as Israel was able to equate security with military predomi- 
nance. Now that he had vindicated Egyptian honor, Sadat told 
me, he had two objectives: to “regain my territory” (the 1967 
boundary in the Sinai) and to make peace. 

Sadat seemed free of the obsession with detail by which me- 
diocre leaders think they are mastering events, only to be en- 
gulfed by them. I sensed that Sadat represented the best chance 
to transcend frozen attitudes. The test would be if he was pre- 
pared to move by stages that reversed the momentum of conflict 
without offering a guarantee of final success—which required 
above all an act of faith. 


pended on two factors: an Arab leader willing to relate 

rhetoric to reality, and an America willing to join in the 
process. An Egypt pursuing its own national policy would find us 
ready to cooperate. I could see no inevitable clash of interests be- 
tween us. 

“And Israel?” asked Sadat. We would never hold still for Is- 
rael’s destruction, I said, but we were willing to help allay rea- 
sonable Arab grievances. All we had ever heard from Arabs 
were sweeping programs put forward on a take-it-or-leave-it ba- 
sis. This guaranteed deadlock. Israel was indeed stubborn, occa- 
sionally infuriating. But as one who had spoken so movingly of 
national dignity, he had to understand the psychology of a coun- 
try that had never enjoyed the minimum attribute of sovereignty, 
acceptance by its neighbors. 

I urged Sadat to think of peace with Israel as a psychological, 
not a diplomatic, problem. If Israel could not base its security on 
physical predominance, it also could not be secure ifit lacked con- 
fidence. If the most influential Arab nation, Egypt, supplied that 
component, we would do our best to obtain territorial changes. 

Sadat listened intently to these heresies of Arab thought, im- 
passively puffing on his pipe. “And what about my Third Army? 
What about the Oct. 22 line?” 

He had two choices, I replied. He could insist on the Oct. 22 
cease-fire line, which would leave some Israeli forces on the west 
bank of the Suez Canal. Eventually, we might get Israel to go 
back a few kilometers. The better course was to live with the sta- 
tus quo while the U.S. did its utmost to arrange a genuine disen- 
gagement of forces, moving the Israelis back across the canal. It 
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a istory had shown, I said, that progress toward peace de- 
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would be the first Israeli withdrawal from Arab territory occu- 
pied for any length of time; it would create the confidence for 
further steps. 

Sadat sat brooding, saying nothing for many minutes. I was 
saying in effect that the key to peace was his acquiescence in 
keeping an Egyptian army cut off in the desert for weeks on end 
in reliance about future possibilities on the assessment of an 
American who had no experience in Middle East diplomacy. 
And then he astonished me. He did not haggle or argue. He 
would accept my strategy, he said. The Third Army would have 
to wait. 

It was an act of extraordinary courage. Against what we lat- 
er learned was the near unanimous sentiment of his advisers, Sa- 
dat decided to take his chances on the word of an American he 
did not know. If anything went wrong, Sadat would be ruined 
and Egypt humiliated. 

The Third Army, Sadat added, was in any case not the heart 
of the matter between America and Egypt. He was determined 
to end Nasser’s legacy. He would re-establish relations with the 
US. as quickly as possible, and, once that was accomplished, he 
would move to friendship. 

Like a surgeon coldly considering the best course of action, 


he now invited me to suggest a specific American proposal de- 
signed to ease pressure on the Third Army while setting the stage 
for further negotiations. Building on what Golda had accepted 
when she was in Washington, I suggested the concept for what 
was refined later into a six-point plan. Like all good agreements, 
the six-point U.S. plan had something for everybody: Egypt was 
guaranteed supplies for the Third Army, while Israel secured the 
release of its prisoners and relief from pressure over the cease- 
fire line. Sadat accepted it, and in doing so followed the method I 
grew to know very well: to cut through trivia to the essential, to 
make major, even breathtaking, tactical concessions in return 
for an irreversible psychological momentum. 

Sadat, of course, was not everybody’s genial uncle. He was as 
tough as he was patient. He turned a deaf ear to my pleas to help 
undo the oil embargo; he replied that he could be persuasive with 
his brethren only after substantial progress in the negotiations. 
Still, I had come to Cairo hoping for a step forward in a strategy 
that had been inching ahead for four years. In a single encounter 
with Egypt’s President, one month after the beginning of the 
war, we had achieved a breakthrough. Golda Meir maneuvered 
the agreement through her Cabinet with record speed. It was 
signed on Nov. 11 at Kilometer 101. 
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thwart a victory of Soviet arms and hence a defeat of Israel; 

to prevent humiliation of moderate Arabs, especially on 
the Egyptian front; to convene a peace conference in which sub- 
groups would negotiate away from the rhetoric of plenary ses- 
sions; to seek results step by step rather than in one comprehen- 
sive negotiation; and to restore ties first with Egypt and then with 
other Arab nations ready for peace. 

A rapid separation of forces along the Suez Canal was the 
key. I was sure it would bring Syria in its wake and almost cer- 
tainly result in an end to the oil embargo. But not until early Jan- 
uary 1974 did Defense Minister Moshe Dayan bring to Washing- 
ton the first feasible disengagement plan approved by Israel’s 
Cabinet. The plan envisaged giving Egypt a line roughly 6 km to 
10 km east of the Suez Canal, and withdrawing Israeli forces to 
about 20 km east of the Canal. It also proposed a “thinning-out” 
on both sides of the Canal. Dayan was especially adamant that 
no Egyptian tanks remain on the east bank. This would bring re- 
lief to the trapped Third Army, but it would also require a with- 
drawal back into Egypt proper of the bulk of the Egyptian forces 
that had crossed the Canal. 

Despite the tough terms, I was confident that we were within 
negotiating range. Dayan and I decided that I should present the 
Israeli proposal to Sadat personally. 


T he strategy we had imposed on the October War was to 


And so, off set Kissinger in a 707 jet that had been used occa- 
sionally by Dwight Eisenhower and John F. Kennedy as Air Force 
One. Though Nixon “was chafing at my growing prominence,” 
writes Kissinger, he approved the trip. Perhaps he hoped that 
“some spectacular success could demonstrate his indispensability 
and thereby end his torment.” Or perhaps he was simply heeding 
one of the notes he was making at the time on how to wage a cam- 
paign against impeachment; a Jan. 5 entry said, “Act like a Presi- 
dent.” First stop, on Jan. 11, was Aswan, some 400 miles south of 
Cairo. 


Sadat, wearing his military uniform, greeted me with a 
booming “Welcome” and drew me into the study of his villa, an 
unprepossessing stone government rest house. He went straight 
to the heart of the problem. The laborious diplomacy since the 
October War had to be brought to some conclusion. Sadat there- 
fore asked that I stay in the Middle East until the negotiations 
had either succeeded or failed. A disengagement agreement, in 
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his view, was essential to turn a new page in Arab-American re- 
lations and give momentum to the peace process with Israel. To 
demonstrate his sincerity, Sadat gave himself a deadline. He had 
scheduled a trip around the Arab world starting the following 
Friday, Jan. 18. He hoped to complete the agreement before 
then. In that case he would urge an end to the oil embargo. 

Sadat said Israel should vacate the strategic Mitla and Giddi 
passes deep in the Sinai. He wanted to retain a “minimum” of 1% 
divisions on the east bank of the Canal. He rejected the stringent 
restrictions on weapons that Israel had proposed. In Israel, when 
I presented this plan and argued that I could not go back to Sa- 
dat with the Dayan plan but needed a fallback position, the Cab- 
inet showed considerable ingenuity. It simply turned the Dayan 
plan into the fallback position, giving me an even tougher new 
position with which to open the bidding. Yet there was, despite 
the harsh terms, a sense that this was not Israel’s last word but a 
show of bravado for domestic Israeli consumption. 

Sunday evening, Jan. 13, we were airborne again for Aswan. 
Joe Sisco announced to our press group: “Welcome aboard the 
Egyptian-Israeli shuttle.” Thus was shuttle diplomacy named. 

In Aswan on Monday, Jan. 14, we met in the conference 
room. I began with a joke. I said the next few hours would tell 
whether what I brought was going to be known as the “Kissinger 
plan” (that is, succeed) or the “Sisco plan” (that is, fail). But 
when I went through the Israeli disengagement scheme in great 
detail, the mood grew frosty. The plan, said General Mohammed 
Abdel Ghany Gamassy, Egypt’s Chief of Staff, was designed to 
improve Israel’s security and weaken Egypt’s. Sadat listened 
sphinxlike. Then he asked me to leave the others and go with 
him into the study. 

Sadat sat pensively. “Do they mean it?” he asked. I said that 
I thought the Israeli forward line had to include the strategic 
passes. Some other terms could no doubt be improved, but it 
would take a prolonged negotiation. And the differences be- 
tween what might ultimately be attained and what might yet be 
negotiated this week might not prove all that significant. 

Sadat knew, of course, that he could not let the Third Army 
sit in the desert for months more. He reflected silently for several 
more minutes that seemed endless. “Fools,” he mused almost to 
himself. “Why do they seek to humiliate Gamassy so? If I want 
to attack, it makes no difference how many tanks there are to be- 
gin with. I can put 2,000 tanks across in one night.” I replied that 
the Israelis meant these conditions not as a humiliation but to 
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prove that something was gained for what, however dressed up. 
would amount to a unilateral retreat on their part. Then, stun- 
ningly, Sadat made the decision that ensured the success of the 
negotiation: the Israelis could remain at a line giving them con- 
trol of the Sinai passes. As for arms limitations, Sadat asked, why 
did I not step in with an American plan? 

Just as in November, Sadat had accomplished the spectacu- 
lar by winnowing the essential from the tactical. The key points 
were Sadat’s agreement that the Israelis could retain the strate- 
gic passes for now and his ingenious idea for a U.S. proposal on 
arms limitations. He and Golda both understood that the signifi- 
cant event would be the first major voluntary Israeli withdrawal 
in nearly 20 years. The details were essentially secondary. 

Sadat called in Gamassy and said, “Dr. Kissinger and I have 
agreed on how to proceed to an agreement. You, Gamassy, will 
sign it”—quelling any thought of resistance before Gamassy had 
even heard the proposal. He thus performed the one function a 
leader cannot delegate: he assumed the full responsibility. 

We returned to Israel on Monday, Jan. 14, at 11 p.m., a little 
more than 24 hours after having left. In my suite on the sixth 
floor of the King David Hotel, Dinitz and Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban confessed astonishment that so much progress had 
been made. They had no framework for 
grasping the sweeping gestures charac- 
teristic of Sadat; to them, Sadat was still 
like a being from another planet. When 
I mentioned that Sadat said he would 
accept 30 Egyptian tanks on the east 
bank of the Canal, Dinitz asked reveal- 
ingly: “You mean he did not start by 
asking for 300?” Sadat generally did not 
haggle: like Chou En-lai, with whom he 
otherwise had little in common, he start- 
ed with his real position and rarely 
moved from it. 

With a number of modifications, vir- 
tually everything fell into place the next 
day. At 4 p.m. I called on Golda at her 
residence and went over the agreement 
and its implications. She was worried; it 
was, after all, the first Israeli withdrawal 
since 1956. 

With Sadat again in Aswan, I put 
my main emphasis on the last major Is- 
raeli concern, the distance that Egypt 
would have to pull back its surface-to- 
air missiles from the forward line. This 
was the point on which Gamassy was 
likely to prove most recalcitrant. He wanted only a 25-km limit; 
Israel would go no lower than 30 (down from 40). I told Sadat 
that in my view this was Israel's real—not merely a bargain- 
ing—position. Sadat finally confided that he would eventually 
accept the figure; but since Gamassy was as overwrought as he 
had ever seen him, I should make one more try at the shorter dis- 
tance. “My army!” he mused to me in private. “First I had trou- 
ble persuading them to go to war. Now I have trouble persuading 
them to make peace.” 

He was determined to go ahead; the difference between the 
various deployment schemes was now down to a quibble. As a 
sign of his good will, he said, I could inform Golda Meir that he 
would not exercise his right to keep 30 tanks across the Canal. 
The principle that Egypt had the right to maintain its major 
weapons on its own soil had been established; he would not use it. 
Then, dramatically, he asked me to take a personal message to 
Golda. He dictated it on the spot; it was the first direct message 
in 26 years from an Egyptian head of government to his counter- 
part in Israel. It stated: “You must take my word seriously. 
When I made my initiative in 1971, I meant it. When I threat- 
ened war. | meant it. When I talk of peace now, I mean it.” With 
this we parted. We were now on the home stretch. 

After four hours of sleep back in Israel, we awoke to the first 
blizzard in Jerusalem in decades. All movement stopped. I could 
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gaze out of my suite and see the stone buildings and wall of the 
Old City of Jerusalem with the Mount of Olives behind in an ee- 
rie white blanket against a gray horizon. It was a spectacular 
scene, one of utter peace. But I hated to think how Aswan, which 
had never seen a blizzard, would react toa delay allegedly caused 
by inability to move about in Israel's seat of government 


carriers to bring the Israeli negotiating team to my hotel. 

where we met at 9:30 a.m. By noon we had in effect agreed 
that I would ask Sadat by telegram to accept the 30-km limit for 
surface-to-air missiles (which I knew he would do). The Isracli 
negotiating team meanwhile would put before the Cabinet for fi- 
nal approval the Egyptian requirement that 30 tanks and six 
batteries of howitzers remain on the east bank of the Canal. At 
noon we were finished. “It is a good agreement.” I said. “It is not 
a bad agreement,” said Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon. 
~*Not bad’ is Hebrew for ‘good,’ ” explained Eban, ever the 
diplomat. 

I left for the Prime Minister's residence in an Israeli army 
vehicle, slithering through the 12-in. snowfall. Despite her illness 
(she was suffering from shingles, a nerve disorder) she would 
personally chair the Cabinet meeting 
called to approve the agreement. I read 
her Sadat’s personal message. “It is a 
good thing,” she said laconically. “Why 
is he doing this?” After a generation of 
conflict it was not easy to believe in the 
sincerity of the adversary—especially 
one who had initiated the process in 
which we were engaged with a surprise 
attack, 

There was now nothing to do but 
wait. My colleagues and I feared some 
unforeseeable snag. Then at 3:55 p.m. 
Eban arrived with the news: “The Cabi- 
net has approved the agreement.” 

Getting to the airport for a final 
shuttle to Aswan proved far from sim- 
ple. With snow blocking the road, our 
hosts suggested going by train from Je- 
rusalem to Tel Aviv. The railway cars 
dated back to Turkish times, or so Eban 
claimed. But as we bounded through the 
snow-covered Judean hills, it seemed an 
appropriately surrealistic ending to 
three months of frantic diplomacy. On 
the way, Eban and I talked. Would the 
Arab nations ever genuinely accept peace with Israel? That was 
a key question for the Foreign Minister of a country in which 
Jews mingled with Arabs, and which yet needed a visitor from 
6,000 miles away to explain the psychology of Arab nations. Was 
Israel gaining acceptance by its retreat, or starting a process of 
weakening itself? Israel had no choice; it could not risk not mak- 
ing the experiment, for the Jewish state would consume its moral 
substance if it sought to rest its existence on naked force. 

In Aswan I sped to Sadat’s rest house. “Welcome, Henry.” 
he greeted me: his use of my first name was new. In his study he 
signed the U.S. proposal defining the limitations of armaments 
behind both lines. I then handed him a letter from Golda, which 
said in part: “Peace is the goal toward which we must direct all 
our energies. Let me reiterate what you said in your message: 
When I talk of permanent peace, between us, I mean it.” 

Sadat had finished reading the letter, folded it and taken off 
his glasses when an assistant came into the room and whispered 
something in his ear. Sadat rose and walked over to me and 
kissed me on both cheeks. “They have just signed the disengage- 
ment agreement at Kilometer 101,” he said, referring to the pact 
that spelled out specific boundaries for both sides. And then he 
added: “I am today taking off my military uniform—I never ex- 
pect to wear it again except for ceremonial occasions. Tell 
[Golda] that is the answer to her letter.” 


D ayan came to the rescue. He produced jeeps and personnel 
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ON TO DAMASCUS 


With the Israeli-Egyptian agreement in hand, the next hurdle 
was a settlement on the Golan Heights between Syria and Israel 
Syria's President Assad took an important step forward in Febru- 
ary 1974 by responding to Kissinger’s insistence that the U.S 
would not negotiate without a list of Israeli prisoners of war. The 
oil embargo ended a month later, in March 1974. Even so, Sadat 
remained vulnerable as the only Arab leader to have dealt with Is- 
rael, and the embargo could have been reinstated at any time. So it 
was up to Syria and Israel, whose mutual suspicion and hatred 
seemed indelible. Not that Syria was overflowing with good feeling 
for the U.S. either. Kissinger tells how, as his plane was coming in 
Sor a landing during the Syrian shuttle, a U.S. diplomat on hand to 
greet him turned to Syria's waspish Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister Abdel Halim Khaddam and said: “I think the 
airplane is God's punishment to mankind.” “No,” replied Khad- 
dam without changing expression, “America is.” 


hen I embarked at the end of April 1974 on the negotia- 
tion that led to the disengage- 


ment of the Israeli and Syrian 

armies on the Golan Heights, little did I 
realize that I was to shuttle back and 
forth between Damascus and Jerusalem 
for 34 weary days 

What we were about to explore was 
how far Israel would go in giving up not 
only the territory freshly gained in the 
October 1973 war—started by Syria— 
but also some symbolic piece of territo- 
ry, even if only a sliver of what Israel 
had taken in the 1967 war. Every Arab 
leader had told me that Syria could not 
merely settle on restoration of the 1973 
line; to keep pace with Egypt, which had 
recovered a slice of the Sinai, some Syri- 
an gain of lands taken by Israel in 1967 
was imperative. This was particularly 
true of Quneitra, provincial capital of 
the region, a dusty little town nestling 
beneath the Golan hills. For the next 
few weeks, Quneitra was to haunt every 
waking hour and probably my dreams 
(or nightmares) as well 

For me, the shuttle began in a warm 
glow. It was the first diplomatic trip abroad on which Nancy 
Maginnes, whom I had married on March 30, came with me 
What she absorbed of my strain is exemplified by her acquisition 
of two ulcers, which put her in the hospital for weeks at the end 
of the trip 

Setting out on April 28 and visiting Geneva, Algiers and Al- 
exandria, I arrived on Thursday, May 2, in an Israel in turmoil 
In January I had been hailed as a messenger of peace. Now I was 
welcomed with angry street demonstrations and signs spelling 
my name in Arabic—as if | were an Arab representative. Most 
of Israel yearned for both peace and the physical security of ter- 
ritory, and it could not decide between its longing and its fears 
This schizophrenia was well exemplified by the masseur in the 
King David Hotel who gave me a rubdown with a violence that 
belied his good will. All of Israel was counting on me, he allowed, 
pounding me. How many kilometers on the Golan was it safe to 
give up? I inquired, if only to gain a temporary surcease. “Give 
up? Kilometers? On the Golan? You must be crazy!” shouted my 
tormentor, returning to his task with redoubled vigor 

On my first day in Jerusalem, I could sense that Israel had 
Crossed the psychological Rubicon; it was at least thinking about 
moving to the west of Quneitra, beyond the pre-1973 defense line. 
The grudging Israeli procedures, the interminable sessions, the 
innuendoes about duress, the Talmudic precision, the obvious an- 
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guish of our interlocutors created an atmosphere compounded of 
petty irritation and a strange kind of exaltation at witnessing a 
people baring its soul so nakedly. It obscured the fact that crab- 
wise, in a manner least calculated to get it credit, the Israeli Cabi- 
net was extending itself to overcome its nightmares and grasp its 
future. Things were moving in the right direction 

On May 8 I visited Damascus. My equanimity might have 
been shaken had I known I was, in all, to make no fewer than 13 
such journeys on this shuttle alone 

Strangely enough—and both Syrians and Israelis will resent 
this—they were more similar in attitude and behavior than ei- 
ther was to Egypt. The Egyptian leadership group is suave, jad- 
ed, cosmopolitan. Their Syrian counterparts are prickly, proud, 
quick to take offense. Egypt is accustomed to leadership in the 
Middle East; there is a majesty in its self-assurance. Syria fights 
for recognition of its merit; it consumes energy in warding off 
condescension. Israel shares many of these qualities. 

In my meetings with Hafez Assad, we invariably sat side by 
side on two easy chairs in an upstairs 
room of the presidential residence. We 
both looked left at a painting depicting 
the conquest of the last Crusader strong- 
holds by Arab armies. The symbolism 
was plain enough; Assad frequently 
pointed out that Israel, sooner or later, 
would suffer the same fate. On this visit, 
when I presented the Israeli proposal to 
him, he said: “They are not giving back 
Quneitra. They have just split Quneitra.” 

In a complicated negotiation, nu- 
ances are decisive. Assad was not hospi- 
table to what I brought from Israel. But 
he did not flatly reject it. Weirdly, across 
a militant oratory, indeed by means of it, 
the two sides were almost imperceptibly 
moving toward each other. 

As the shuttle proceeded, a strange 
phenomenon became evident. Syrian 
negotiators, their armies pushed back 
into the environs of their capital, exuded 
the sense that history was on their side; 
militarily predominant Israel acted as if 
one wrong step would spell its destruc- 
tion. There was a reversal between vic- 
tor and defeated, with the stronger asking for guarantees and the 
weaker demanding territorial advance. Syria commanded re- 
spect in its self-discipline; Israel, compassion in its foreboding 

On May 15, we awoke to news of a staggering event: Pales- 
linian guerrillas had murdered three members of one family in 
the northern Israeli town of Ma’alot, seized the school and taken 
four teachers and more than 90 schoolchildren hostage while de- 
manding the release of 20 fedayeen in Israeli prisons 

An unearthly silence settled over Jerusalem. Israel's premo- 
nition of living in a friendless world determined on the nation’s 
destruction was fulfilling itself. Israeli children were in mortal 
danger even while peace negotiations were going on. And yet in 
its crisis Israel behaved with stoic endurance. Golda, who had 
bitterly fought every concession, sent Dinitz to my suite to reaf- 
firm her deep commitment to the success of the negotiations. She 
knew | was frustrated by the endless Talmudic quibbling by 
which the Syrian recovery of Quneitra was being established in 
increments of 100 meters. Her gesture toward peace while she 
was anguishing about the children was more meaningful to me 
than all the rhetoric of the previous weeks 

Now Dinitz told me that Israel had clung to the hills behind 
Quneitra not out of a sense of strength but out of insecurity. The 
demarcation line on the Golan had been established where it was 
in 1967 precisely because it was the most easily defensible posi- 
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tion—in some spots the sole defensible one. I told Dinitz that if 
and when the negotiations resumed, Israel had to show more un- 
derstanding of Syrian pride. It had to widen the Syrian territory 
around Quneitra; it must, within the limits of its security, attempt 
an act of grace. I in turn would try to head off Assad’s demand 
that Israel give up its defense line on the western hills. Thus the 
agony of Ma’alot was the chrysalis of the eventual breakthrough. 

At the end of that day, Israeli commandos stormed the 
schoolhouse at Ma’alot and killed the three terrorists. But 16 
schoolchildren died and 68 were wounded—all by Palestinian 
hand grenades. 

Israel was stunned by the losses but astonishingly disci- 
plined. Being victim seemed to be the destiny of Jews, Golda said 
when Nancy and I called on her, but the killing of children was 
too much. It was said without pathos, analytically, as a scientist 
deals with a fact. In the same almost resigned manner, Golda 
said that we all had better get back to making peace. 


Kissinger decided the time had come for him to make an 
“American proposal” to both sides, as he had done in the Egyptian 
negotiation in January. He suggested further Israeli withdrawals 
west of Quneitra and continued Israeli control of the hills, but with 
limited arms. When the Israelis agreed to a ban on weapons that 
could fire from the hills directly into Quneitra, Assad accepted. Now 
Kissinger pressed both sides to wrap it up, for “it was becoming 
clearly incompatible with my position to remain absent any longer; 
as it was, no Secretary of State had ever been abroad for such an un- 
interrupted period. My next visit on May 26 would really have to be 
my last.” Besides, he writes, Gromyko was due in Damascus on 
May 27, his birthday. “I could have wished myself a better present.” 


On Sunday, May 26, both parties were once again at a point 
they dreaded but did not know how to transcend. Relatively mi- 
nor concessions now would clinch the final agreement. Yet every 
move had been wrung from reluctant souls; neither side had been 
able to rise to a genuine vision of peace. And now, after two ses- 
sions with Assad, characterized by endless haggling, my asso- 
ciates and I concluded that the shuttle had failed. I would turn the 
meeting scheduled with Assad the next day into a courtesy fare- 
well call. Despite a surprise party for my 51st birthday and a cake 
of epic proportions on the morning of May 27, I contemplated my 
impending departure with some sense of letdown. It was therefore 
a melancholy occasion when, shortly before 10 a.m., I met Assad 
to say farewell 

Through a month of negotiation I had grown to like Assad 
He was proud, tough, shrewd, cordial. He . 
had given us many a difficult moment. But I 
had witnessed how he had gone through the 
searing process of coming to grips with the 
problem of Arab-Israeli coexistence. He re- 
belled against the idea and yet had come 
close to accepting it. Like Golda from the 
other end of the telescope, he had caught a 
glimpse of the reality of peace. 

I rose with some sadness to say good-bye. 
As we began to move toward the door Assad 
suddenly said: “After having established this | 
nice human, personal contact, then out of 
loyalty, out of fondness, when we look at the 
imperative of Syrian-American relations, 
I’m particularly looking at the need not to 
harm you ... How far could the Syrian for- 
ward line be moved? Let’s speak openly.” 

It was a stunning performance. Assad 
had played out the string to absolutely the 
ast possible millimeter and now opened the 
way to another, conclusive, effort to get an 
agreement. He reminded me of someone 
who negotiated at the edge of a precipice 
and who, in order to increase his bargaining 
Position, jumped into the abyss hoping that 
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“Tt was like living on a volcano 
Those of us who sought to keep the 
Government going had no idea 
when another eruption would start.” 
This was Watergate, and in Part 2 of 
TIME’s excerpts from Years of Up- 
heaval, Henry Kissinger describes 
how that “astonishing and shatter- 
ing tale” unfolded. m Also in Part 2, 
the tale’s dramatic denouement: the 
disintegration of an Administration 
and the fall of a President, and a 
moving account of two emotional 
meetings that Kissinger had with 
Nixon in the last hours before the 
resignation. m A compelling portrait 
of Richard Nixon, “a man whose 
nightmares had come true.” 


fall. That “something” was I. Clearly, no Syrian leader would 
conclude an agreement with Israel out of fondness for an Ameri- 
can Secretary of State; but it was best to fall in with the pretense. 

The truth must have been that the Syrian leadership had de- 
cided to settle the night before but wanted to be sure it had 
squeezed the last drop of blood out of the stone. I presented—as 
my idea—another I-km move of the Syrian forward line, which 
the Israeli negotiating team had allowed me to offer but which I 
had held back the night before because it would simply have 
been swallowed up in the general controversy. 

A solution seemed once more in sight. But we had been 
burned too often. I told Assad that I would make one more effort, 
provided he assured me that he would stop haggling. But to tell a 
Syrian not to haggle is like ordering a fish not to swim. By 10 
p.m. we were roughly where we had been 7% hours earlier. Still, 
we were close enough to an agreement to leave it that Sisco 
would bring back the Israeli answer by noon the next day. 

I had received the best birthday present of my life; if not 
peace in the Middle East, then at least the absence of war for 
long enough to give diplomacy a chance. 


After Ma alot, Israel felt an agreement had to mention terror- 
ism. But the Syrians could not dissociate themselves publicly from 
the Palestinians. So it was not Sisco but Kissinger on the shuttle to 
Damascus the next day. There Assad made the crucial point. As 
Kissinger writes, “The absence of guerrilla activity in the past had 
been no accident. The Golan would not be guerrilla country be- 
cause of Syria's chosen policy, not because of Israeli threats or non- 
binding Syrian promises.” Kissinger decided to omit mention of 
terrorism from the agreements but to offer Israel a U.S. assurance 
that it would be free to respond if any terrorist attacks did occur on 
the Golan. That clinched it for the Syrians; at 10:45 p.m. on May 
28, they approved the agreement. Assad, who was supposed to have 
had dinner with Gromyko but had spent the time negotiating in- 
stead, now insisted that Kissinger share a late meal with him. 
When Kissinger protested that he was supposed to be paying a call 
on Gromyko at that moment, Assad said coolly: “It is all right, you 
are eating his dinner.’ Back in Israel, Golda and her negotiating 
team went right to work as soon as Kissinger returned. Shortly after 
4a.m.on May 29, the Cabinet approved the agreement. 


who was to step down as Prime Minister on May 31, was 
almost too tired to speak. But what she said was imbued 
with the dream of a people who had only known war: a dream 
that “Syrian mothers, Israeli mothers, Syri- 
an young wives, Israeli young wives, chil- 
dren on both sides of the border can go to 
Sleep at night without terror. We pray that 
this is a beginning for a real and lasting 
peace with all our neighbors and all our 
borders.” I kissed Golda on the cheek. But 
she would not tolerate sentimentality for 
long. Mindful—and slightly resentful—of 
my embraces of Arab leaders, she said: “I 
have been afraid you only kissed men.” 
The next day there was a brief stop in 
Cairo to call on the father of disengage- 
ment, Anwar Sadat. He was already think- 
ing of the future. The road was now open to 
larger steps toward peace and to accelerat- 
ing the shift of his diplomacy toward 
Washington. He called me a “magician”; I 
said he had made me one, which was true 
He had changed reality; I had only helped 
the two sides begin walking down the path 
he had opened. How much an America 
racked by constitutional crisis could at- 
tempt and achieve was unclear; but we did 
not feel we were at the end of the road. On 
the contrary. We planned to proceed—and 
we did. a 


T hat evening Golda gave a reception in her office. Golda, 
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On his first journey abroad since being shot, the Pontiff reaches out to the crowds in Ibad. 
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John Paul Is Back on the Road 


The Pope brings an old message to black Africa’s new churches | 


t seemed—almost—as if nothing had 
ever happened. There, in his familiar 
role as pilgrim to the faithful, was Pope 
John Paul II. The car moving slowly, the 
crowd pressing in, the hands stretching to 
touch—it was the scene that had marked, 
more than any other, the joy of his papa- 
cy. But that same scene now also calls up 
memories of the assassination attempt 
nine months ago. Last week the Pope was 
trying to complete the healing of those 
wounds by turning again to minister to his 
worldwide flock 
For his first trip outside Italy since the 
| shooting, the Pope chose to make an 
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8,600-mile trek through four countries of | 


| West Africa. In response, Africans turned 


out by the tens and hundreds of thousands. 
Normal activity in Nigeria’s capital of La- 
gos all but stopped, as streets filled with 
crowds of well-wishers bearing pennants | 
and portraits of the Pope. Fully half the 
population of Bata, capital of tiny Equato- 
rial Guinea, came out to greet him and 
threw palm branches to blanket his path | 


In neighboring Gabon, a special residence 
for the Pontiff was built in two weeks 
Even the Marxist state of Benin fell under | 
the spell, as posters with Bible quotations 
went up next to Communist slogans 

But for all the similarities to earlier 
triumphant trips to Mexico and Poland, | 
there were inescapable differences. The 
Pontiff looked older and drawn, with an 
occasional hint of feebleness. And as the 
cordons of security police mingling with 
crowds made all too plain, it was impossi- 
ble to forget the gunfire in St. Peter’s 
Square. Indeed, soon after the trip started, 
West German police picked up Turkish 
Terrorist Omer Ay, who is suspected of | 
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d, a wary policeman mingles with Catholics awaiting the Pope 
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having been an accomplice in the assassi- 
nation attempt. There was reason for con- 
cern near at hand. Nigeria’s official news 


agency reported the arrest of four people | 


for the possession of firearms at two sepa- 
rate stops on the papal tour. 

As the Pope moved through the 
crowds in the steaming tropical heat, 
there were also echoes of another painful 
concern that some Vatican insiders feared 
was becoming an overriding papal pre- 
occupation: the crisis in his native Poland. 
When a group of Poles working in Nigeria 
caught his attention in the northern city 
of Kaduna, John Paul suddenly ordered 
his driver to stop and leaned over to kiss a 


| homemade Polish flag offered by a young 


boy. While the crowd cheered, he made 
approving gestures toward a large banner 
containing the word SOLIDARITY 

Despite such reminders, John Paul 
had more pressing pastoral matters to oc- 
cupy him on the whirlwind tour. The 
Pope had already visited six Central and 
West African nations in May 1980. So this 
second African journey dramatized his 
special interest in a continent where Ro- 
man Catholic missionary activity has led 
to faster growth for the church than any- 
where else on the globe 

But there is competition from A frica’s 



























second great monotheistic faith, Is- 
lam, which is also increasing rapidly 
There are other problems, and they 
are evident in the four nations chosen 
for the Pope’s second trip. Two, Ni- 
geria and Gabon, suffer from the rap- 
id urbanization and social disruption 
that have followed oil-fueled eco- 
nomic booms. In Benin and Equato- 
rial Guinea, Catholic churches are 
trying to gain back ground lost dur- 
ing years of dictatorial rule. 


Bown with a five-day stop in 
Nigeria, Africa’s most populous 
| country, John Paul sounded themes 
| that he has emphasized on previous 
pilgrimages. He restated his ban on 
priests’ entering politics, and to show 
concern about the continuing short- 
age of clergy in black Africa, he or- 
dained 92 priests. The Pope assured 
Nigerian bishops that the church had 
not come “to bring the cultures of an- 
other race,” but then instructed them 
not to weaken disciplines such as 
priestly celibacy to make Catholicism 
more African. Speaking in the heavily 
Christian east, he confronted a touchy 
marital issue. Catholics, he urged, should 
forswear the traditional practice of polyga- 
my, as wellas “modern enemies of the fam- 
ily”—divorce, contraception and abortion 
Such tough pronouncements on culturally 
sensitive issues stirred some anger in pre- 
dominantly Muslim Nigeria. Said a trader 
in Kaduna: “How can the Pope tell me 
how many wives I can have? Has he got 
one?” A more important disappointment 
to many Nigerians was the Pope’s failure 
to make a strong denunciation of apart- 
heid in South Africa. 

However mixed his welcome in Nige- 
ria, John Paul got a rousing reception in 
neighboring Benin (formerly Dahomey) 
If he needed any reminder of the prob- 
lems facing the church in this tiny, impov- 
| erished nation, a banner on the way from 
| the airport said it all: FROM ANIMISM TO 
MARXISM. Benin is the centuries-old birth- 
place of voodoo, and for a decade it has 
been ruled by a Marxist government that 
persecuted the church until recently. Last 
week President Mathieu Kerekou grandly 
welcomed the Pontiff, even diplomatical- 
ly crossing himself during a Mass. But 
Kerekou closed his official greetings with 


President Kerekou greets John Paul on his arrival in Benin 
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Blessing the faithful in Ibadan 
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a bit of paradoxical sloganeering: “Long 
live the Pope. Ready the revolution; the 
struggle continues.” John Paul told local 
bishops that he understood their difficult 
situation “from personal experience,” a 
reference to his years under Polish Com- 
munist rule, but he also welcomed the 
new “springtime opening for the church.” 

In Gabon, the Pope encountered a na- 
tion where 65% claim to be Catholic but 
only 18% attend Mass regularly. The fig- 


ures reflect the church’s losing struggle to | 


impose a strict notion of marriage on a so- 
ciety that has traditionally been sexually 
permissive. Now the unbridled consumer- 
ism that has come with petrodollars is 
also diverting many of the faithful from 
the church. At a Mass in Libreville, the 
seaside capital, John Paul warned of 
the “sad paradise of production and 
consumption.” 

No such paradise awaited the Pope in 
nearby Equatorial Guinea, where an elev- 
en-year reign of terror led by “Devil God” 
Francisco Macias Nguema had brought 
the country to economic ruin and threat- 
ened to wipe out the church. But despite 
purges, the country remained heavily 
Catholic, and since a military coup in 
1979 restored a measure of civil liberty, 
the nation—and the church—has begun 











to revive. The Pope praised the new 
3leadership for ereating a climate 
3where people could “realize their sta- 
Stus as men and as children of God.” 
5 During his hectic week, John 
Paul, 61, seemed determined to prove | 
“he was as fit as ever. But he occasion- 
gally faltered and once needed help 
= getting up after kissing the ground on 
his arrival in Gabon. Often there was 
a sense that the powerful warmth of | 
old had been subtly dimmed. Fewer 
hands were pressed, fewer babies 
kissed. There were no dramatic ges- 
tures, nor did the Pope’s messages 
echo with a tolling sense of urgency. 
Yet his mere presence clearly 
still has an awesomely powerful ef- 
fect. Said a Nigerian journalist 
“There are some people here whoac- 
tually believed that the Pope lived in 
heaven, only coming down to a place 
called Rome during the day and re- 
turning to heaven at night. Imagine 
how they feel when they can actually 
see him in flesh and blood.” 
With the Pontiff back in the Vatican 
after a trip that made him the most trav- 
eled Pope in history, his advisers were 
aware that he had occasionally sounded a 
discordant cultural note. But by his pres- 
ence, he had shown black Africans that 
they were part of the universal church. In 
a further sign of his concern, the Pope is 
now considering the appointment of 
Monsignor Emery Kabongo, a Vatican 
diplomat from Zaire, as a papal secretary. 
Moreover, as he considers other pil- 
grimages this year—to Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal and, in May, to Great 
Britain for an ecumenically historic meet- 
ing—his aides believe that his African od- 
yssey has rekindled the Pope's broader vi- 
sion. However much he may grieve for 
Poland, he must still be pastor to the en- 
tire world. —By John Kohan. Reported by Jack 
E. White/Lagos and Wilton Wynn with the Pope 
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There’s only one way to play it. 
There's only one sensation . 
this refreshing. Low ‘tar’ Kool Lights. 
The taste doesn't miss a beat. 
Kings and 100's. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Kings, 9 mg, “tar”, 0.8 mg, nicotine, 100's, 10 mg. “tar”, 
0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 
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A; the genial host at a White House 
dinner party, Ronald Reagan could 
not resist getting off.a one-liner. He would 
have preferred a barbecue in the Rose 
Garden, he said, but all that smoke from 
the flaming grills might have violated the 
Clean Air Act. The gag evoked a chuckle 
from his guests. But environmentalists 
around the nation were not amused. They 
see the wisecrack as just one more sign of 
the Administration’s hostility to main- 
taining the quality of the nation’s air. 

Central to the argument is the Clean 
Air Act, one of the more successful and 
popular pieces of environmental legisla- 
tion to emerge from Congress. Passed in 
1970 at a time of heightened concern 
about pollution, the law empowered the 
Environmental Protection Agency to be- 
gin a much needed atmospheric cleanup. 
It required the EPA to set strict limits on 
seven major pollutants, including toxic 
agents such as sulfur dioxide, nitrogen ox- 
ides and lead. It mandated steady reduc- 
tions in emissions from automotive tail 
pipes and factory smokestacks. It also 
gave the EPA power to force the states, 
some of whom showed little or no interest 
in curbing pollutants, to comply with the 
tough new federal standards. 

The act literally was a breath of fresh 
air. Since 1970, it has cut the amount of 
sulfur dioxide in the atmosphere by 44% 
and carbon monoxide by 30%. Soot and 
ash from factories have been reduced by 
16%. And the perpetual veils of industrial 
haze that used to hang over steelmaking 
cities like Pittsburgh, Gary, Ind., and Bir- 
mingham have been lifted. 

Now the campaign for cleaner air has 
become mired in controversy. Business 
says it must spend at least $16 billion a 
year to meet environmental regulations, 
and insists that this is too high a price. 
The act’s supporters, on the other hand, 
claim the costs are balanced by the cre- 
ation of a whole new pollution-control in- 
dustry and by a reduction in the national 
medical bill for pollution-related illnesses. 
When the act was scheduled for re-exami- 
nation by Congress last year, the Admin- 
istration, acting on a Reagan campaign 
pledge, sought to relax clean air standards 
in the interests of spurring economic 
growth. Just as vehemently, environmen- 
talists demanded increased vigilance on 
polluters. The result: a stalemate, with the 
old law remaining in force. 

This year, to break the deadlock, the 
President threw his direct support behind 
a bill introduced last December in the 
House by Democrat Thomas Luken of 
Ohio. The legislation does not give in to 























Murky Debate on Clear Air 


Pollution and politics in a congressional standoff 





directly affect the health of Americans. 
And in spite of business’s claims that the 
tab for cleaner air has been reduced pro- 
ductivity, the new bill does not go along 
with a demand that additional antipollu- 
tion measures be subjected to cost-benefit 
analyses. Such tests would try to deter- 
mine whether the extra benefits to society 
derived from, say, putting smokestack 
“scrubbers” on coal-burning plants are 
really worth their cost. 

But the bill does make a number of 
concessions to Detroit's beleaguered auto- 
makers. It would reinstate the 1980 ex- 
haust standards, doubling maximum car- 
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Protesters’ peak: 500-ft. stack in Arizona 
Canadian complaints were no less bitter. 


bon monoxide emissions from 3.4 to 7 
grams and nitrogen oxides from | to 2 
grams per mile of driving. It would also let 
the manufacturers average out emissions 
from their entire fleets, rather than meet a 
strict standard for each model. 

The Luken bill also responds to anoth- 
er industry gripe. In 1977 the original act 
was amended to ensure strict polluting 
limits for new factories, mills and power 
plants going up in states like Wyoming 
and Arizona, even though the air in such 
states is still considerably cleaner than the 
level required by the EPA’s primary 
air-quality rules. Bowing to industry's 
argument that it makes no sense to require 


av 








low new plants in these areas to be just as 
polluting as those in the old industrial 
belts. 

Perhaps most startling, the legislation 
makes no mention of “acid rain.” Envi- 
ronmentalists feel that is a bit like talking 
about disarmament without any reference 
to nuclear weapons. When Congress 
passed the Clean Air Act in 1970, acid 
rain was not widely recognized as a seri- 
ous problem. Since then scientists have 
found that the acidity of hundreds of lakes 
and streams in the US., especially in the 
Northeast, and Canada has increased so 
much that fish can no longer live in them. 
The major culprits are believed to be ni- 
trogen and sulfur oxides spewed from car 
exhausts and from coal-burning power 
plants and factories. Rising into the upper 
atmosphere, these chemicals circulate, re- 
act with water vapor and turn into nitric 
and sulfuric acids, which eventually settle 
back down to earth in rain and snow. 

Ironically, many of the towering 
smokestacks originally built to let pollut- 
ants be dispersed by the wind have appar- 
ently acted to increase acid rain by 
injecting the chemicals higher into the at- 
mosphere. Earlier this month six daring 
protesters from Greenpeace, a Washing- 
ton-based environmental action group, 
made vertiginous climbs up huge stacks in 
three towns—San Manuel, Ariz., Madi- 
son, Ind., and Conesville, Ohio—and 
draped them with banners demanding a 
halt to acid rain. Less dramatic but no less 
determined complaints have come from 
Canada, which contends as many as 
48,000 of its lakes are endangered. So far, 
the Reagan Administration has said only 
that acid rain needs more study. 





|p a aoe protests and omissions, the Ad- 
ministration insists that the new bill 
will continue the cleanup of the nation’s 
air, but at what EPA Chief Anne Gorsuch 
calls “a more reasoned pace.” Some House 
Democrats from industrial states, notably 
Michigan’s John Dingell, head of the Ener- 
gy and Commerce Committee, have given 
it strong support. But, asin 1981, there isno 
shortage of opponents. In the Republican- 
controlled Senate, Vermont’s Robert Staf- 
ford, chairman of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, has pledged to 
keep the 1970 Clean Air Act as is, except 
for minor revisions. When the House Sub- 
committee on Health and the Environ- 
ment opened hearings last month, Chair- 
man Henry Waxman of California called 
the bill “an open invitation for a virtual 
halt in air-pollution control.” At week’s 
end, heannounced that he would introduce 
his own bill to simplify and strengthen the 
act. After nearly a year of debate, though, 
nobody knows when, or how, the 1970 
model will be restyled. The only certainty is 
that in the coming months, the air in Wash- 
ington should be hot and heavy with angry 

















industry demands for an easing of “pri- expensive pollution controls in such rela- words. —By Frederic Golden. Reportedby 
mary” air-quality standards, which would | tively pristine conditions, the bill would al- Gary Lee/Washington 
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ivebacks and Headaches | | 


The auto workers’ concessions to 10 Ford m may be only the b beginning 


ontaining some so-called give- 

backs of past salary and benefit 

gains but assuring some job securi- 

| ty during the next 31 months, the new 
contract between the Ford Motor Co. and 
the United Auto Workers raced through 
the union ratification process last week 
like a greyhound chasing a mechanical 
rabbit. By midweek, the agreement had 
been approved by the U.A.W.’s interna- 
tional executive board and the Ford unit 
council meeting in Chicago, Decisive 
rank-and-file endorsement is expected 
this week by the 160,000 
U.A.W. members who are 
Ford employees, with the con- 
tract going into effect March | 
The fact that only 105,000 

of those members are now 
working explains, in part, the 
haste of Ford workers to em- 
brace the first contract in their 
history that settles for less 
overall than the one it replaces 
| The Ford agreement was in- 
dicative of the troubles facing 
the 3.7 million members of the 


U.S. labor movement whose 
contracts are expiring this 
| year 


Unemployment is expect- 
ed soon to reach the highest 
level since 1941, the economy 
is mired in recession, industrial 
production dropped by 3% in 
January alone, and domestic 
auto sales are running at the 
Slowest pace since the begin- 
ning of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. Two results of all those 
woes: Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced last week that it lost a 
Staggering $1.06 billion last 
year, and fourth largest maker 
AMC posted a $136.6 million loss during 

1981 

To union men, the worst enemy of all 
is Reaganomics. Lane Kirkland, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, says that the Reagan 
Administration is practicing * ‘Jonestown 
economics,” giving “Kool-Aid to the poor 
and the deprived and the unemployed in 
this country,” a reference to the mass 
suicide in Guyana in 1978 in which the 
deadly potion was a soft drink laced with 
cyanide. After Kirkland made the char- 
acterization at the AFL-CIO’s executive 
council meeting in Bal Harbour, Fla., last 
week, Vice President George Bush, a visi- 
tor at the session, accused him of “groping 
for a headline.” 

Although Ronald Reagan likes to 





point out that he was once a union presi- 
dent as head of the Screen Actors Guild 
from 1947 to 1952, his relations with orga- 
nized labor have been poor since the be- 
ginning of his Administration. Said the 
council in a particularly bitter policy 
Statement: “The catastrophic economic 
problems the Administration has created 
are made even worse by a cruel and re- 


| gressive ideology that rewards the rich, 


| 


forgets the jobless, punishes the minor- 
ities, ignores the poor and destroys protec- 
tions for working people.” When Reagan 





insisted last week that some Government 
indicators hinted that economic recovery 
was not far off, Kirkland retorted that the 
Administration was “whistling through 
the graveyard.” The union boss claimed 
that “if you draw optimism out of that, 
you are just a blooming bluebird.” 

Since his new budget was presented 
two weeks ago, Reagan has challenged 
critics to come up with better budget pro- 
posals if they could, and the labor council 
last week took him at his word. It ap- 
proved a set of policies that would, among 
other items, subject defense spending to a 
more critical look. Said Kenneth Young, 
an assistant to Kirkland: “We have al- 
ways said that we should have guns and 
butter. This Administration has decided 
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AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland at the union's Florida meeting 
“Jonestown economics that gives Kool-Aid to the poor and de, prived.”’ 





there isn’t going to be any butter. It’s all 
guns.” 

If increased defense spending is ap- 
proved by Congress, though, the council 
would not finance it “on the backs of the 
poor,” as Kirkland puts it, but by an in- 
come surtax. At least a third of the neces- 
sary increase would be paid by corpora- 
tions and tied to earnings. Said Kirkland 
“Defense needs can be met without add- 
ing to the federal deficit or cutting food 
stamps and other already battered social 
programs.” Bush rejected the idea out of 

vi hand as nothing less than a 
tax increase, which the Ad- 
ministration has vowed to re- 


sist. Said he: “We are not 
in favor of a tax increase for 
defense.” 





Kirkland called the three- 
year tax cut passed by Con- 
gress and put into effect in Oc- 
tober “the most irresponsible 
fiscal act of our times.” Said he 
“It strips this country of re- 
sources that it will need to 
meet the very critical problems 
of a modern society in a dan- 
gerous world.” The labor coun- 
cil would cap the individual in- 
come tax cuts in 1982 and 1983 
at $700 per family, which 
alone would recoup $20 billion 
in federal revenues 

The AFL-CIO would get the 
economy going again by doing 
precisely what the Reaganauts 
want to avoid: using new tax 
revenues to start jobs programs 
and other initiatives to retrain 
the unemployed. The union 
also favors federal loans to de- 
pressed basic industries and 
Government investments in 
low-income housing, bridges, highways 
and other parts of the crumbling base of 
the U.S. economy 

The political clout of unions has been 
declining for several years, as its member- 
ship shrank as a percentage of the labor 
force, and many of its congressional can- 
didates were defeated. Labor leaders, 
however, claim they now sense a public 
restlessness that could turn into an anti- 
Reagan tide as early as this fall during | 
the congressional elections. Says John | 
Sweeney, president of the Service Em- 
ployees’ International Union: “It is all 
coming to a head. The President’s worst 
days are ahead of him.” 

Organized labor is just as interested in 
this year’s labor negotiations as it is in this 
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year's elections. So far, 1982 is turning 
into the Year of the Concession and the 
Early Agreement. In January, for exam- 
ple, the Teamsters negotiated their new 
contract two months ahead of schedule, 
accepted a wage freeze and fewer cost of 
living adjustments. Meat packers, fearing 
loss of jobs to modern nonunion plants in 
meat-producing areas, agreed to a new 
contract in December, nine months be- 
fore their old one was to expire. 

Some of the union leaders at Bal Har- 
bour were concerned that the U.A.W.- 
Ford agreement will worsen the labor ne- 
gotiating environment. One result of the 
auto workers’ pact, said William Winpi- 
singer, the militant head of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, is that “a lot of com- 
panies are asking for givebacks that don’t 
need them.” He said the aerospace indus- 
try would probably try such tactics, even 
though “they are the beneficiaries of all 
the Government spending on defense.” 
Adds the Service Employees’ Sweeney: 


“Every employer who negotiates a con- | 


tract learns from an air controllers’ expe- 
rience or an automobile concession.” 


ll eyes in the labor movement will 

now be on General Motors, whose 

contract with the U.A.W. expires 
Sept. 14. Negotiations are scheduled to re- 
sume in July. In January, GM and the 
union broke off tentative talks after the 
union had proposed reducing the prices of 
cars in proportion to wage and benefit 
cuts by the U.A.W. One major cause of 
the breakdown was the fear that workers 
would not accept any deal that meant a 
reduction in benefits. General Motors, 
though, will now be pushing hard to get 
concessions from the unions. Asa result of 
the Ford deal and another arrangement 
already in effect at Chrysler, GM will 
have higher costs of production than the 
other two major automakers. 

The prospects for a settlement at 
General Motors are not good. Nearly half 
the GM work force of 330,000 is on indefi- 
nite layoff, and relations between the 
union and management are strained. GM 
wants to reopen talks, but there may not 
be much support for that from the rank- 
and-file union members. Union people 
complain that General Motors Chairman 
Roger Smith has a paternalistic attitude 
toward them. Industry analysts now con- 
sider a September strike at GM a real pos- 
sibility. If GM begins boosting car pro- 
duction in May, despite the current sales 
slump, it will be a sign that it is preparing 
for a strike. 

That would be disastrous for the 
U.A.W., the U.S. auto industry and the 
American economy. The last major auto 
workers’ strike, which occurred in 1970, 
lasted 67 days and helped cause a general 
recession. The economy is expected to be 
heading back toward recovery by next 
September, but a strike at GM would 
probably go far to knock it right back 
down again. —By John S. DeMott. Reported 


by Gisela Bolte/Bal Harbour and Paul A. | 


Witteman/Chicago 














Shots Heard Across the Atlantic _ 


Western Europe's leaders attack Reagan's budget deficits 


“Europe is in greater danger than the 

| Americans have understood so far. The 

fabric of the economy and the society is en- 

dangered by the deepest recession since the 

middle 1930s. What I fear is economic and 
social, and therefore political, unrest.” 


ith that stern warning last week 
from West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, the rumbling of Euro- 
pean discontent over U.S. economic poli- 
cy turned into a roar. Western Europe is 
struggling to climb out of a slump that has 
swelled the average unemployment rate 
to 9.5%, its highest level since World War 
II. European leaders are blaming many of 
their troubles on sky-high U.S. budget 
deficits and interest rates, which drive up 
the cost of money in their countries, cause 
an exodus of cash and strangle growth. 
During a heated debate in the British 


| encouraging. Since Administration bud- 








The President meets with Belgian Prime Minister Wilfried Martens in the Oval Office 


to air their concerns to President Reagan 
on a scheduled trip to Washington the 
next day 

In a White House conference with 
Martens. Reagan showed understanding 
of Europe’s plight but also determination 
to hold to his economic course. He assert- 
ed that his policy of tax cuts and reduc- 
tions in federal nondefense spending 
would lower interest rates and help spur 
growth. “We think it will work,” Reagan 
told Martens. 

The evidence so far, however, is not 


get officials first forecast huge deficits last 
December, interest rates have surged. 
Lenders, who fear that the deficits will re- 
ignite inflation, are demanding a higher 
return for their funds. Commercial banks 
last week hiked the prime rate they 
charge corporate customers by half a 








Parliament, Sir Geoffrey Howe, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, declared that Eu- 
rope must “make plain to the United 
States our concern about its prospective 
budget deficits and the implications for 
interest rates around the world.” Private- 
ly, Howe has been saying that U.S. policy 
could cost his Conservative Party the next 
British election. Some European officials 
saw the economic rift as a grave threat to 
the Atiantic Alliance. Said Jacques De- 
lors, France’s Finance Minister: “It is dif- 
ficult for us to combat neutralism in Eu- 
rope when our economies are failing 
because of American pressure on our in- 
terest rates.” 

At a Brussels meeting of the finance 
ministers from the ten members of the 
European Community last week, the orig- 
inal agenda gave way to a tense discussion 
about the impact of American policy. One 
official described the ministers as “dead 
scared.” In an unusual move, they asked 





i 





Fears that steep interest rates will strangle growth and boost unemployment still higher. 





point, to 17%, up from 154% a little more 
than two months ago. 

To take advantage of steep American 
interest rates, European moneymen have 
been converting their own currencies into 
dollar-denominated investments. Since 
early December, the value of the dollar 
has gained 5% on the British pound and 
West German mark and 6% on the 
French franc. That rise has increased the 
cost of European raw-material imports 
priced in dollars and thus fueled inflation. 

European leaders had been slowly 
lowering their interest rates to promote | 
growth. Now they may have to raise rates 
again or suffer a faster flight of invest- 
ment capital into dollar deposits and a 
further deterioration of the value of their 
currencies. Rates between 14% and 16% 
in Britain, West Germany and France al- 
ready threaten to stall Europe's recovery. 

Despite their bitter complaints about 
American economic policy, the Europe- 





Belgian Prime Minister Wilfried Martens | ans have not agreed upon any specific 
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| course of action that the U.S. should take 
to bring down interest rates. West Germa- 
ny’s Schmidt emphasizes that Congress 
must pare the budget deficit by cutting 
spending, raising taxes, or both. France’s 
Delors urges the Federal Reserve to lower 
interest rates directly by easing its tight 

| grip on the U.S. money supply. 


Mi’ private European economists ar- 
gue, however, that a reversal of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy would lead to a new 
outburst of American inflation and ulti- 
mately send interest rates higher. Says 
Samuel Brittan, assistant editor of Lon- 
don’s Financial Times and a member of 
TIME’s European Board of Economists: 
“My main fear is that the President will 
not stick to his anti-inflation objectives 
| and will put pressure on the Fed to pump 
more money into the U.S. economy before 
this year’s congressional elections.” Her- 
bert Giersch, an economist at West Ger- 
many’s University of Kiel and also a 
| member of the TIME board, believes that 
| all nations must adjust to the daunting 
cost of money. Says he: “The alternative 
to high interest rates is more inflation.” 
Though the U.S. makes a nice target 
for political leaders under fire, European 
| governments should share the blame for 
their economic woes. They have fought 
| inflation in recent years by tightening 
their money supplies, but their outlays for 
unemployment benefits, health insurance, 
housing and many other social programs 
have caused deficits that are far larger, 
when measured against gross national 
product, than those in the U.S. Last year, 
for example, West Germany’s deficit was 
an estimated 4.4% of its G.N.P. The com- 
parable figure for the U.S. was .7% 
There is, however, an important dif- 
| ference in the way Europe finances its 
deficits. Europeans save much more of 
their personal income than Americans 
In fact, the U.S. savings rate last year 
was about 5%, compared with 15% in 
West Germany and 14% in Britain 
High savings rates allow European gZOv- 
ernments to borrow relatively large 
sums without putting great pressure on 
interest rates. When the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in contrast, runs large deficits, it 
| competes with private industry to bor- 
row from the comparatively smaller 
pool of American savings and thus 
forces up interest rates sharply 
President Reagan is counting on tax 
cuts to stimulate new saving that would 
help finance U:S. deficits, but the Europe- 
ans consider his unconventional policy a 
gamble that could trigger a global depres- 
sion. Says Karl Otto Péhl, president of the 
West German Bundesbank: “I cannot be- 
lieve that the U.S. does not understand 
that it has responsibility not only for the 
American economy but also for the world 
economy.” That is a responsibility that 
Reagan and Congress can ill afford to 
take lightly. —.y Charles Alexander. Report- 
ed by Lawrence Malkin/Paris and Frank Melville/ 
London 
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Tintinnabulation 


The mysterious metals buyer 
he London Metal Exchange, housed 


| T in a grand stone edifice on Fenchurch 
Street, exudes an air of ultra-modern, pro- 
fessional efficiency. The 29 brokers sit ina 
circle on red leather banquettes surround- 
ing the marble trading floor and make 
| bids on seven metals (copper, lead, zinc, 
aluminum, nickel, tin and silver). For the 
| past eight months, however, the exchange 


has been in turmoil. While prices for other | 


commodities have been falling, the price 
of tin has been rising steeply. Since July, it 
has shot up nearly 30%, to more than 
$7.50 per Ib 
The mysterious surge in price has 
spurred memories of the abortive attempt 
by Bunker and Herbert Hunt to corner 
the silver market in 1980. Now, as then, 
| an unidentified buyer has been spending 
| huge amounts of money to drive up the 
price of a metal. More than $500 million 
has been invested, and 30,000 tons of tin 
have been stockpiled in European ware- 
houses. Speculators who gambled that the 
price of tin would soon fall face financial 
ruin. Major tin consumers have escalating 
costs. Says a spokesman for U.S. Steel, 
which makes tin-plated products: “Of 
course this is hurting us.” 
| For 25 years, the tin market was a 
model of orderliness. Three countries in 
| Southeast Asia—Malaysia, Indonesia and 
Thailand—account for two-thirds of the 
world’s tin production. Since 1956, they 
and other producers have had a series of 
five-year agreements with consuming na- 
tions to prevent price fluctuations and sta- 
bilize supplies. Last July, however, the 
consensus fell apart. The Reagan Admin- 
istration, which does not like deals that 








| distort free markets, declined to sign a 


new five-year contract. 











Prices on the London Metal Ex- 
change then began moving upward, as 
someone started buying large amounts of 
tin. At first, no one knew who the buyer 
was: orders were placed through Marc 
Rich & Co., a secretive New York com- 
modity trading firm, and executed by 
Maclaine Watson & Co. Ltd. As the heavy 
purchases continued, it became apparent 
that only the world’s major producers 
would have the muscle to control the mar- 
kets, as well as the financial incentive to 
risk millions of dollars. Says one industry 
insider: “The general feeling is that Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia and Thailand got togeth- 
er and decided that if they couldn’t get a 
higher price, they would buy all the tin 
available and move the price up.” 

In fact, Malaysia has already begun a 
series of informal meetings with the goal 
of setting up a “Tinpec,” a cartel similar 
to OPEC, that would attempt to control 
world supplies and prices of tin. It even 
wanted to supplant the London futures 
market with one of its own, in its capital 
city of Kuala Lumpur. As if to show that 
the cartel was already working, Malaysia 
announced this month that it plans to cut 
its production by 25%, to 45,000 tons, thus 
driving up the price. 

Any attempt to create a tin cartel is 
likely to founder on some hard economic 
realities. The metal is mainly used to plate 
the steel in so-called tin cans. Canning 
companies use tin because it resists corro- 
sion that can be caused by acids often 
found in foods. Tin consumption, howev- 
er, has been declining for years. More and 
more food is being packaged in sealed 
plastic pouches, and tin users are experi- 
menting with such substitute materials as 
aluminum 





nother roadblock to Tinpec is the 

U.S., which has stockpiled 200,000 
tons of the metal as a strategic reserve to 
be used in case of war. The tin was bought | 
three decades ago for an average price of | 
only $1.08 per Ib., and the General Ser- 
vices Administration in the past four 
months has sold 6,470 tons of it for up to 
$7.49 per Ib. Says Roy Markon, a GSA 
commissioner: “Why should we be wor- 
ried about a contrived shortage? It is of 
great benefit to our sales program and 
good for the taxpayer.” 

A market showdown could come this 
week when speculators must deliver tin 
contracts that they have sold. Earlier this 
month, the London Metal Exchange 
eased its financial requirements, limiting 
the amount of money traders can lose. If 
the speculators are forced to liquidate | 
more of their holdings, however, the Ma- 
laysians will have an opportunity to buy 
additional tin. The larger questions that 
remain unanswered are whether Malay- 
sia and the other major producers can 
maintain an artificially high price for tin, 
and whether a residue of political bitter- 
ness will continue over the Reagan Ad- | 
ministration’s attempt to inject an ele- 
ment of free trade into the tin market. # 
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‘Playing the Money Game 





as New York’s Citicorp, the second 

largest bank holding company in the 
US., improperly diverted some $46 mil- 
lion in profits from foreign-currency 
transactions? Or was one of the biggest 
dealers in world money markets simply 
shifting funds between countries in gener- 


duce the amount of taxes it paid? Bankers 
and federal officials were hotly debating 
such questions last week, after the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission overruled 
its staff and decided not to bring any legal 
action against Citibank for questionable 
currency-trading transactions between 
1973 and 1980. 

In 1978, David Edwards, then 33, a 
former member of Citibank’s internation- 
al staff in Paris, walked into SEC head- 
quarters in Washington with an extraor- 
dinary tale. He charged that Citibank had 
created an intricate system of special tel- 
ex messages, false documents and secret 
sets of books to evade taxes on its Europe- 
an operations. The technique involved 
hiding profits from tradings in foreign 
currency by creating artificial transac- 
tions with Citibank’s branch in Nassau, 
the Bahamas, where taxes are lower than 
in Europe. In one such deal, Edwards 
charged, a telex from the Paris branch of 
Citibank instructed the Nassau office to 
buy $6 million worth of French francs 
from the Paris branch at the rate of 4.7275 
francs to the dollar. Then the telex in- 
structed Nassau to sell the $6 million at 
the higher rate of 4.7375 francs per dollar. 
The transaction did not change Citi- 
bank’s overall net financial position, but 
the Paris branch could record a lower 
profit on its books and thus pay lower tax- 
es in France. 

Edwards said that he became aware 
of the practice in 1975 and tried for three 
years to alert Citibank’s management to 





Banker Walter Wriston in his New York office 








Looking for the best place to declare profits. 





ally accepted, legal ways in order to re- | 
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Questions about Citibank’s profits from overseas branches 


the problem. One week after he brought 
his complaint to the bank’s board of direc- 
tors, in a letter in 1978, he was fired. Ed- 
wards subsequently filed a $14 million 
damage suit against Citibank, charging 
that he had been wrongfully dismissed, 
but he lost the case. 

The Edwards claims put European 
bank regulators on the trail of Citibank, 
which had to pay $5.6 million in back tax- 


es and $7.5 million in administrative fees | 
to Switzerland and $550,000 in fines to 


France. But far from changing its proce- 
dures after Edwards made his allegations, 
the SEC investigators charge, Citibank 
merely altered its bookkeeping methods 
to make the practice harder to trace. 

Despite the findings of its staff, how- 
ever, the SEC decided in January not to 
take steps against Citibank. John M. Fed- 
ders, who eight months ago became the 
head of the SEC’s enforcement division, 
concluded that the investigation had 
found “toa limited extent” that “the con- 
duct in question was illegal.” Nonetheless, 
the SEC put forth the somewhat extraordi- 
nary contention that since Citicorp had 
never told its stockholders that its senior 
management possessed “honesty and in- 
tegrity,” the corporation had no legal duty 
to inform the public of the questionable 
transactions. As Fedders reportedly rea- 
soned in a staff report: “I do not subscribe 
to the theory that a company that violates 
tax and exchange control regulations is a 
bad corporation, and that disclosure of il- 
legal conduct should be forced as a pro- 
phylactic measure.” Angry SEC staff 
members apparently leaked their report 
to the New York Times. 


itibank denied that it had done any- 

thing illegal and accused the newspa- 
per of ignoring information that had al- 
ready cleared it of any wrongdoing. 
Citibank Chairman Walter Wriston, who 
was identified in the report as having ap- 
proved the procedures, accused the Times 
of using McCarthyist methods against 
him. In December 1980, according to the 
bank’s lawyers, the Comptroller of the 
Currency completely exonerated Citi- 
bank from charges of any illegal foreign- 
exchange transactions. The bank added 
that it made changes in its procedures 
nearly four years ago to clear up matters 
of misunderstanding or dispute. Conclud- 
ed Hans Angermueller, chief legal officer 
at thé bank: “We believe our practices 
and procedures were basically proper.” 

Major international banks and mul- 
tinational corporations have set up 
branches in Nassau, Bermuda, the Cay- 
man Islands and other low-tax banking 
centers as a way of lessening taxes. In cor- 
porate and financial circles these areas 
are known as “offshore profit centers.” 
Money today can be switched around the 
world with the speed of a computer mes- 
sage, and financiers naturally want to de- 








SEC Enforcement Director John Fedders 


clare their profits where they are taxed at 
a low rate. Said one New York City bank- 
ing expert: “Surely it is not in the 
USS. shareholders’ interest that American 
companies pay the maximum amount of | 
taxes on their overseas operations.” 

Citibank, which last year had revenues 
of $265 million from foreign-exchange 
transactions, has aggressively sought ways 
around national tax laws. Said a bank an- 
alyst: “Citibank was playing its cards a lit- 
tle too close to the chest, and it got 
caught.” The leaked SEC staff report could 
spur further investigations by several for- 
eign governments. Two congressional 
subcommittees have announced that they 
will be investigating the commission's 
handling of the Citicorp case. 

The SEC decision to go against its staff 
was a clear indication of the agency’s shift 
in policy enforcement under the Reagan 
Administration. The commission long 
cultivated an image as the “cop on the 
corner of Broad and Wall Streets.”” Under 
Stanley Sporkin, Fedders’ aggressive pre- 
decessor as director of enforcement, the 
commission required companies to make 
public statements whenever they violated 
the law. 

John S.R. Shad, the new Reagan-ap- 
pointed SEC chairman and a former vice 
chairman of a Wall Street investment 
firm, has adopted a more limited role for 
the agency. Shad and Fedders see their 
primary job as policing the securities mar- 
kets. Said Shad: “The SEC was using its 
power of disclosure to influence corporate 
decisions. There was concern after Wa- 
tergate at what appeared to be the unbri- 
dled power of corporate management.” 
But Shad wants to back away from en- 
forcement that he believes is “clearly be- 
yond the basic mandate of the commis- 
sion.” Although few will quarrel with his 
avowed goal of cutting back Government 
regulations, decisions like that in the Citi- 
corp case can give the impression that the 
SEC has greatly relaxed the standards for 
corporate ethics. —By Alexander L. Taylor il. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Washington and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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he uneasy stalemate over Poland’s 

struggle to repay even part of the $28 
billion it owes Western banks passed an- 
other milestone last week, when Warsaw 
virtually completed interest payments on 
its 1981 debt, thereby paving the way for 
rescheduling last year’s unpaid $2.4 bil- 
lion in principal. Crisis-weary bankers 
gave a sigh of relief, and then started 
thinking about collecting the $10.4 billion 
in debt-service payments that Poland 
must make this year 

Other voices, however, are beginning 
to demand what to many bankers is un- 
thinkable: declare Poland in default. That 
would probably trigger a worldwide rush 
| to seize Polish assets located outside the 
country. It could also push the interna- 
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Itching to Pull the Plug on Poland | 


Declaring default would be the ultimate financial weapon 


AFL-CIO executive council last week 
called for a declaration of default during a 
meeting in Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Bankers, however, deeply fear the 
consequences of such a move. Says Rim- 
mer de Vries, a senior vice president of | 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. and a mem- 
ber of TIME’s Board of Economists: “This 
is a very urgent issue that needs to be han- 
dled very carefully.” Not a single member 
of the board was willing to recommend a | 


| default during a discussion of the topic at 





this month’s meeting. Lawrence Brai- 
nard, a senior international economist 
with Bankers Trust Co. in New York 
City, warns that default would set off “an 
unholy scramble” to grab the few Polish 
assets in the West. Unlike Iran, which 





Workers sowing wheat with horse-drawn farm machinery in the Polish countryside 





tional banking system toward chaos 
Advocates of default insist that Po- 
land’s creditors have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to pressure the Soviet Union by 
squeezing its troubled satellite. Says Felix 
Rohatyn, a partner in the investment- 
banking firm of Lazard Fréres: “For the 
first time in 25 years, the Western govern- 
| ments have a truly credible weapon in 
their armory, and that’s control of the 
capital markets. The Russians can get 
technology elsewhere, and lots of people 
will provide them with grain. But nobody 
else can make the capital available.” A 
defau't declaration might force the finan- 
cially pressed Soviet Union to increase its 
aid to Poland and the other satellites, Ro- 
hatyn argues, and could drive the Soviets 
into liberalizing the Polish regime and 
making other political concessions in ex- 
change for resumed Western lending 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger also favors default. In addition, the 
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Government in 1979, Poland has relative- 


The lingering debt crisis is setting back ambitious plans for modernization. 


had an estimated $12 billion in gold and 
bank deposits that was frozen by the U.S. 


ly little to offset its huge debt. Any effort 
to attach its ships or jetliners that happen 
to be in the West would create a night- 
marish financial and legal snarl that 
would take years to untangle 

Moreover, bankers warn, calling the 
loans would dry up the trickle of pay- 
ments that the Poles are actually making 


Says a leading U.S. moneyman: “Poland 


is not paying anything more than nickels 
and dimes right now. But with default, we 
don’t even get that.” 

Washington, meanwhile, is taking a 
wait-and-see attitude. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration last month kept the Poles out 


of default by paying $71 million in grain- 
export loans that Warsaw owed to U.S 


banks. That sum, however, is dwarfed by 
the $1.7 billion that American banks have 
loaned Poland, and the $1.9 billion of total 


| debt, the Polish situation has already had 


| hands-off attitude toward the debts of its 


direct Government lending. Administra- 
tion officials believe that the best Western 
position is to continue holding out the 
threat of default without actually using it. 
Said the President at his press conference 
last week: “Default will make Poland 
more dependent on the Soviet Union.” 

US. allies applaud a policy of re- 
Straint. Said West German Minister of 
Economics Count Otto Lambsdorff in 
New York last week: “I feel it has been a 
wise and helpful decision not to officially 
declare a Polish default.” 

Academic experts warn that one of 
the first consequences of such action 
would be to reduce the little leverage that | 
the West has on Warsaw and Moscow 
Says Edward Hewett of the Brookings In- 
stitution: “A default would prompt the 
loss of what influence we have.” The 
move would also hurt the reputation of 
Western bankers. Adds a European bank- 
ing authority: “A Western declaration of 
default would make the Soviets chuckle. | 
The Russians would be able to discredit 
the West, particularly in the Third World, 
where such action would be regarded as 
callous capitalism.” 





hether Warsaw is defaulted or con- 
tinues to pay only interest on its 


a major impact on Western lending to 
Eastern Europe. The Communist bloc as 
a whole owes the West some $70 billion 
Aside from extending credit for the Soviet 
natural gas pipeline, Western lenders 
have virtually stopped making new loans 
That will set back plans to modernize ag- 
riculture and other obsolete economic sec- 
tors. Said a European banker who refused 
to lend more money to East Germany: “I | 
told them that I was sorry and hoped to do 
business with them again, but that until 
the mess in Poland is straightened out | 
cannot increase my bank’s exposure in 
Eastern Europe.” 

The Soviet Union has publicly taken a 





satellites. Records of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in Basel, however, 
show increases in Soviet borrowings and | 
steep drops in its foreign currency re- 
serves. Says a highly placed international 
financier: “Part of this activity is clearly 
being used to bail out Poland.” Bankers in 
New York City also say that the Soviets 
are helping the Poles pay their debt- 
servicing charges. 

The Soviet Union is hardly in a posi- 
tion to take over all of Poland’s problems 
Its own economy is weak because of re- 
peated bad harvests, and it has been 
forced into a cash squeeze to buy grain 
Moscow has sold gold heavily on world 





markets to raise money during the past 


six months. Even without the risky step of 
declaring Poland in default, Western 
banks and governments can still exercise 
great financial influence over the Com- 
munist world, —By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Richard Hornik/Warsaw and Bruce van 
Voorst/New York 
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High-strength 


Lynx 5-door has more interior room than any reinforced roof structure. 


subcompact made, foreign or domestic. 


Enerqy-absorbing 
side-door panels. 


Energy-absorbing 


Extensive 
steering column. 


corrosion 
protection 
Front-wheel drive. 


Integral front-air dam. Hidden luggage 


compartment. 

Transverse-mounted 

“ Four-wheel 
Vi B 
CVH engine fully 
independent 
Halogen suspension. 
headlamps. 


Front disc brakes. 


LN7 is one of the most aerodynamic standard- 


equipped cars built in America. 





Over three billion 

dollars’ worth of 
world-wide development 
and production. 


IT TAKES CARS 
BUILT AS WELL AS THESE 
TO MAKE YOU AN OFFER 

AS GOODAS THIS. 


We're so confident in Lynx and 
LN7, we're offering you 
something no other leading 
automaker has. Not GM or 
Chrysler. Not Toyota, Datsun, 
Honda, or VW. Nobody. 


FREE MAINTENANCE 


FOR 2 YEARS. its pre- 
cisely because Lynx and LN7 
have the kind of high technology 
you see above that their 
scheduled maintenance costs 
are exceptionally low. 


Butnow those scheduled 


maintenance costs are lower still. 


They’re zero. So — for 2 full years 
or 24,000 miles (whichever 
comes first) — virtually the only 
thing you have to pay for is gas. 
And that shouldn't be very much 
because Lynx and LN7 have 
impressive fuel economy. 


tvnx 47 Fike. (B1)* ESR 
nz 46 Fi. [29)*ES. 


FREE WARRANTY 
FOR 2 FULL YEARS. 


Lynx and LN7 are built to such 
exacting specifications that we 
can now offer you something 
thatGM and Chrysler don't. 
Something that Toyota, Datsun, 
Honda, and VW don't. 

It's a totally free, no-strings- 
attached warranty. And it's good 
for 2 full years or 24,000 miles. 
Whichever comes first. It's a 
limited warranty that covers 
virtually thousands of parts. It 


excludes accidents, abuse, tires, 


and fluids. And right now, only 
one automaker lets you save 
while you drive and when 

you buy. 

5% CASH BONUS. 
5% off the base vehicle sticker 
price? on any new 1982 Lynx or 
LN7. Or get $250 off any new 
‘81 Lynx. You can apply it to 
your down payment, or 

get a check direct from 
Lincoln-Mercury. 


THE ULTIMATE 
SAVING. Add it all up. On 


cars delivered from now until 
April 3rd, you can get free 
scheduled maintenance for 2 
years. Plus a free 2-year 
warranty. Plus 5% off the base 
vehicle sticker price. 

Nobody else offers you so much 
on such superbly engineered 
front-wheel-drive cars. But your 
ultimate saving isn’t a matter of 
economics. It’s a matter of pride. 
Your pride. In driving a car like 
Lynx or LN7. Instead of 
something less. 

*Compare to the estimated MPG of 
other cars. Your mileage may differ 
depending on speed, weather, and 
trip length. Actual highway mileage 
less. Lynx 3- and 5-door mileage 
estimates not applicable to units with 
power steering and air conditioning. 


tLimit one per customer. 


Seat belts save lives — buckle up. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


LYNX AND LN7 FROM LINCOLN-MERCURY 


Finale for the Fantastical | 


Washington's Corcoran mounts a fiery, marvelous folk show 















| j n the 60s, when the taste for folk and | 

primitive art was gathering momentum 
in America, a museum director was | 
asked: Why is there no more folk art? Be- | 
cause, he neatly countered, we have no | 
more folk. And he was almost right, but 
not wholly. The urbanization of Ameri- 
can culture, the bulldozing of eddies, 
pockets and old beliefs, went on every- 
where. But there have been exemptions in 
some areas. One of these was the rural 
black community in the South; another, 
| the city ghetto. Yet no major museum, un- 
til recently, asked the question: Is there a 
black folk-art tradition that survives to- 
day, now that the white one has died? 

Eighteen months ago, the Corcoran | 
Gallery in Washington thought it would 
find out. Working on hints and tips as 
much as on the normal museum network, 
its associate director, Jane Livingston, 
and one of its curators, John Beardsley, 
| traveled thousands of miles in America, 
mainly in the South, looking and inter- 
=| viewing and listing. The result opened at 

| the Corcoran last month: “Black Folk Art 

in America, 1930-1980.” Fifty years, 20 
| artists (most of them completely unknown 
outside their own communities), and al- 
most 400 works—this is a singular act of 
discovery. Lovers of the quaint need not 
attend, for there is something fiery, mar- 
velous and strong every ten feet 

Folk art serves religious ends because 
folk have faith: the home requires icons, 
the clapboard meeting hut needs a picture 
of Jesus or Jonah or the Horned Beast of 
| Revelation, and private grace will out 
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Centerpiece of Hampton's Throne 


High culture no longer seems to produce 
high religious art. But it is the religious 
impulse, absolutely authentic and rising 
to the point of visionary splendor, that 
dominates the show in Washington 

Its masterpiece, from that aspect, is 
James Hampton's Throne of the Third 
Heaven of the Nations Millenium General 
Assembly. Hampton (1909-64), a janitor 
for the General Services Administration 
in Washington, started his own sect, of 
which he was the only member. The 
Throne was his life’s work. It occupied 
him for 15 years, and it was still unfin- 
ished, locked in a rented garage, at his 
death. It was provoked by visions of Mo- 
ses, the Virgin Mary and Adam. They in- 


| spired him to raise a monument, not to a 


Pierce’s Crucifixion, 1 1940, top; Doyle's m. Buz, circa 1980, bottom left; and Butler’s Windmill with Alen ting pty logtent, 1975 
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past event but to a future one—the Second 
Coming of Christ. Its centerpiece would 
be a throne on which God would sit, sur- 
rounded by his angels and saints 

In the garage where, he believed, God 
whispered to him every night, Hampton 
slowly constructed the setting for the end 
of history, a suite of winged celestial furni- 
ture, complete with lecterns, pulpits, 
vases, an altar and crowns—180 objects in 
all. Only some of these are actually on ex- 
hibit; the throne itself is not, because it is 
too difficult to move. The entire construc- 
tion is made out of junk, covered with lay- 
ers of metal foil and kraft paper. The ef- 
fect, twinkling and blazing under the 
museum lights, is of quite breathtaking in- 
tensity: the gold and silver may be only 
foil, but they go beyond rococo incrusta- 
tion into a domain of absolute theatrical- 
ity. Hampton’s vision contains not one de- 
piction of an angel or a — stuart axe 
saint, let alone Jesus; this, 
however, is the source of 
its power, since the 
Throne is an empty stage 
set, literally waiting to be 
peopled by visitations 
more real to the artist 
than the brick wall of the 
garage. 

Though nothing else 
in the show is quite so ma- 
jestic, it is full of striking 
religious images. There is, 
for instance, the white 
room containing the 
paintings of Sister Ger- 
trude Morgan (1900-80) 
Convinced that her fate 
was to be the bride of 
Christ and to bear witness 
to Scripture, she covered 
hundreds of panels with 
hortatory texts and vibrant images of 
heaven and hell; in New Jerusalem, circa 
1965-75, the choiring angels burst into 
white bloom like magnolias around a 
many-chambered house 


uch images, and others like Elijah 
Pierce’s elaborately carved wooden 
panel of the Crucifixion (about 40 figures, 
including blacksmiths forging nails for 
the cross and a moon raining blood on 
Golgotha), are not meant to be “imagina- 
tive” in any arbitrary way, though they 
are deeply expressive. Their aim is to bear 
witness, to teach. Sometimes they do it in 
oddly naive ways: Pierce’s carving of one 
person straining at a gnat while another 
literally swallows a camel, the beast half- 
way down his throat, comes out of the 
same impulses that drove the Roman- 
esque carvers at Vezelay or Autun to their 
didactic grotesqueries 
Even when the subject is not biblical, 
a whiff of another world comes off many 
of the works: Sam Doyle’s portrait of Dr 
Buz, the voodoo man, getting instructions 
from his conch shell, or the extraordinary 
sculptures of charred old wood made by 
Jesse Aaron (1887-1979), totems and ani- 
| mals whose sheer metamorphic intensity 
| would blow late Dubuffet out of any mu- 
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Aaron's Bulldog, 1969 
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seum., The strength of Aaron’s work owed 
everything to his belief that his task was 
to release the latent image from the log, 
where it was trapped. “God put the faces 
in the wood. Don’t bring me a piece of 
wood and ask me to carve something out 
of it. "Cause I won't. Don’t tell me what 
you want, it might not be there, you un- 
derstand?” Michelangelo took several 
sonnets to say the same thing 

The show is not just concerned with 
exalted matters. A lot of it is secular, and 
about memory, politics, fantasy, shaggy- 
dog humor or none too sly bawdry—the 
best of the last being a wind-driven whirl- 
igig by Steve Ashby (1904-80) that shows 
a donkey doing something fairly unmen- 
tionable to a woman. The wildest, most 
fantasticated eye belongs to David Butler, 
now 83, who lives in Louisiana and makes 
whimsical windmills and silhouettes out 
of painted, snipped tin 
spotted, striped, jagged 
marvels of the doodling 
imagination. The gravest, 
to Ulysses Davis, now in 
his late 60s, a barber and 
woodcarver in Savannah, 
Ga., whose main work, 
over the past decade, has 
been a set of whittled por- 
traits of the Presidents 
from Washington to Rea- 
gan. The funkiest, to 
George White (1903-70), 
whose storytelling ob- 
jects—notably Emancipa- 


tion House, 1964—are 
crowded, hilarious pas- 
tiches of black cultural 


clichés. The scariest—but 
why go on? 

This must be one of 
the most abundantly en- 
joyable shows that has been put together 
in America in the past decade. It will 
travel to Louisville, Brooklyn, Los Ange- 
les and Houston during the next year 
One wishes it would never go away, but it 
will, and so will the kind of art it sets be- 
fore us. Most of the artists are either dead 
or in their 80s. The youngest of them was 
born in 1926. “If we believe at all in the 
promise of our society,” writes John 
Beardsley, “we shall soon see the end of 
much that generates this art.” One could 
not put the problem in a more mealy- 
mouthed way. It is not the promise of 
American society that will eliminate 
black folk art, but the threat 

These visions succumb to the homog- 
enization of experience, which, through 
the TV set and other devices of mass un- 
conscious instruction, overcomes all 
grass-roots culture. The language in 
which the idiosyncratic, the obsessive and 
the fantastical can be expressed is already 
diluted. The soaps take away one’s 
dreams, because they are designed to 
When popular culture becomes the quan- 
tified product of skilled technicians— 
something done to people and not by 
them—folk art dies. So one should see it 
now. It will not be here tomorrow. This is 


‘By Robert Hughes 


Why go halfway 


around the world 
to find 
a masterpiece, 
when you can 
acquire one right 
around the corne 


Tanqueray Gin. 
A singular experience. 
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Cross-Country Inns Are In 





The hills are alive with the sound of telemarking 


n summer, the Home Ranch, north of 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., is a modestly 
successful dude ranch, luring urban cow- 
boys and cowgirls with live horseflesh and 
barbecued beef. When the snows come, 
the ranch, like scores of summer inns and 
resorts from the California Sierra to Mas- 
sachusetts, becomes a cross-country ski- 
ing resort. The demand for cross-country 
| accommodations—and the carefully pre- 
pared trails through snowy woods, moun- 
tains and meadows they offer—has risen 
dramatically. 
According to estimates by the U.S. Ski 


Practicing the telemark at Devil's Thumb Center in Colorado 





the meadows, photograph elk, ermine and 


eagles, soak in private hot tubs and feed | 


resident tame llamas. No sounds of sports 
cars, chain saws, chairlifts or rock music 
from aprés-ski lounges pollute the moun- 
tain air. At $75 a day, including instruc- 
tion, equipment and dinners of prime rib 
and smoked turkey, the ranch is half the 
price of similar downhill digs. But half 
price is only half the reason for the appeal. 
Ranch Operator Ken Jones says: 
our clientele are ex-downhillers. They're 
here to relax, unwind and get away from 
the throngs. Gliding through the trees 





“Most of | 





ties and avalanche-probe ski poles. The 
reward of the trek is skier’s cocaine: un- 
marred 1,500-ft. alpine slopes. Experts 
claim the trail is the equal of Europe’s 
Haute Route from Chamonix, France, to 
Zermatt, Switzerland. 

The search for pristine slopes has led 
thousands of escapists into the back coun- 
try. There, distinctions are blurred: touring 
fans discover the speedy pleasure of schuss- 
ing, and downhillers get an aerobic work- 
out on cross-country skis. The two passions 
meetina 120-year-old technique called tel- 
emarking—a turn of great difficulty— 
which offers balance to the free-heeled ski- 
er. One ski is extended beyond the other 
until the skier is crouching. The rear ski 
rudders the front one into the turns neces- 
sary for steep downhill flights. One aficio- 
nado calls it “genuflecting on the run.” A 


Early morning at a cabin on the Home Ranch near Steamboat Springs _ 


Solitude, fresh powder, eagles, prime rib, hot tubs and an absence of chain saws attract the kick -and-glide set 


Association, in 1970 a mere 1,000 skiers 
were attracted to cross-country, while this 
year the number has leaped to more than 4 
million. New techniques, products and un- 
charted areas are developing to serve regi- 
ments of “skinny-ski” addicts. Yellow- 
stone, Crater Lake, Sequoia and other 


ing. In 1973 the 34-mile Birkebeiner race 
and an accompanying 17-mile contest 
drew only 75 contestants. This year’s out- 
ing will be the sport’s Boston Marathon, 
attracting more than 7,000 participants. 
Racing, however, is not the main at- 
traction for the kick-and-glide set, many 
of whom have never skied before. The al- 
lurement is the sport’s unhurried solitude 





nizing waits for ski lifts, and eateries are 
jammed. Mobs of hot-doggers and snow 
bunnies have turned Stowe and Vail into 
adrenalized assembly lines of sport. At the 
Home Ranch the pace slows. Its 580 as- 
pen-studded acres offer cross-country ski- 
ers 20 miles of trails glistening in 2 ft. of 
new powder. Twenty guests—the inn’s ca- 
Pacity—enjoy wine-and-cheese parties in 
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At big downhill resorts there are often ago- | 


without seeing or hearing anything is 
what's turning people on.” 

The Jackson Ski Touring Foundation 
in New Hampshire, one of the premier fa- 
cilities in the country, provides more var- 
ied but equally successful enticements 


| Some 25,000 skiers enjoy everything from 


national parks are offering winter ski tour- | 





propylene underwear, vapor-barrier boo- 


saunas to home-cooked meals offered by 
the ten inns that dot more than 100 miles 
of trails. “There is a madness in cross- 
country skiing,” says Thomas Perkins, ex- 
ecutive director of the Jackson group. 





“You take the absolute minimum in equip- | 


ment and do extremes with it.” 

Some cross-country fanatics, in fact, 
refuse to accept the comforts of touring 
centers. For purists, there are challenges 
like the 35-mile, six-day trek across the 
ridge line of the Sierra in Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon national parks. It is an ex- 
perience in mountaineering as well as ski- 
ing. The route rises 6,000 ft., almost 
straight up from the roadhead, to peaks of 
13,000 ft. and more. One requirement: a 
small radio transmitter for avalanche pro- 
tection. Other arcana may include poly- 





new generation of skis, slightly wider than 
the usual touring model and metal-edged 
for downhill curve cutting, is doing a brisk 
business in sports shops. Telemarking 
classes have become standard fare at the 
larger touring centers. There are even the 
first North American Telemark Champi- 
onships in the offing. They will be held this 
March in Aspen. Says Suzanne Hogan, 32, 
a self-described ski bum and waitress at the 
Home Ranch: “Telemarking has all the ex- 
citement of white water and hang gliding. 
You're in the snow and part of it.” 








But for most participants, the plea- 


sures of cross-country are not concocted 
from thrills and chills. Many tourers are 
family groups that simply strike out from 
the back door after a snowfall. Unplowed 
roads, golf courses and frozen lakes pro- 
vide paths for the basis of the sport: rhyth- 
mic, exhilarating exercise in the country 
air. Observes Buck Elliott, operator of Col- 
orado’s Crooked Creek Ski Touring ranch 
“We're back toa simpler life. Out here, you 
become more aware of what breathing and 
eating are all about.” —By J.D. Reed. 


Reported by Richard Woodbury /Denver 
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2.5 Liter L4 


Use estimated mpg for comparison. Your mileage may differ depending on speed, distance, 
40) 25 weather. Actual highway mileage lower. Some Buicks are equipped with engines produced 

by other GM divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated companies worldwide. See your Buick 
Hwy. Est. EPAEst.mpg dealer for details. 








The deep-down 
look of quality tells you 
its a Buick. 





The advanced 


technology 


tells you 


its General Motors. 


Beneath the distinctive and ele- 
gant styling of Buick’s newest mid- 
size car is a world of quality that 
comes from very particular people 
paying close attention to the least 
little detail. 

To that total commitment you 
can now add a world of automo- 
tive technology that was practi- 
cally nonexistent only a few 
years ago. 

It is the General Motors world 
of robotics, where computer- 
controlled automatons with laser 
eyes measure door, window and 
other body openings to help pro- 
vide precise fit. 

It isa world where gamma rays 
have been harnessed to inspect 
parts concealed behind solid 
body steel 

And it is a world of new, im- 
proved paint formulas 
and application tech- 
niques that produce ex- 
teriorfinishes as protec- 
tive as they are beautiful. 

Yet this world of GM 
technology doesn’t end 
with the manufacturing 
process 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





You'll find it in the car itself, in 
such things as the impressive 
selection of engines. 

The standard 2.5 liter L4 engine 
has a new electronic fuel-injection 
system that provides precise fuel 
delivery in all weather conditions 
for fast starts, consistent 
operation and good fuel 
economy. A 3.0 liter gasoline V-6 
and a brand-new 4.3 liter V-6 
diesel are also available. 

As you can see, this elegant new 
front-drive Buick is the product of 
two worlds. 

The world of Buick designers 
and engineers, whose goal is to 
produce distinctive, great-looking 
cars built with love and care 

And the General Motors world 
of advanced technology, which 
adds a new dimension of product 
value and practicality. 

Together, they 
make up the 1982 
Buick Century. 

A car you should 
drive today because 
you'll want to drive it 
tomorrow. 


We make a big 
difference in the 
Cars you drive. 








“Marriage may be com- 
pared to a cage,” wrote Mon- 
taigne. “The birds outside de- 
spair to get in and those within 
despair to get out.”’ In this case, 
the birds managed to get out, 
but they squabbled over their 
gilded Hollywood cage. Farrah 
Fawcett, 35, the buttery femme 
fatale of television’s Charlie's 
Angels, and her estranged hus- 
band, Actor Lee Majors (The 
Six Million Dollar Man, The 


Fawcett: custody of the house 


Fall Guy), 41, were granted a 
divorce in Los Angeles owing 
to irreconcilable differences 
There was, however, one nag- 
ging question: Who should get 
custody of their $2.5 million 
Hollywood Hills house? Ma- 
jors demanded it, and Farrah’s 
attorneys countered that she 
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Foster belts out a number as a modern-day Trilby in Svengali 
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wanted it. Solomon might have 
split the home in two, but Su- 
perior Court Judge Harry T. 
Shafer couldn’t decide and 
planned a visit to the home. 
Once outside the courtroom, 
the uncoupled couple chose to 
talk it over at a local cafe. Two 
hours and one dinner later, 
Majors determined that he 
would give the house to Far- 
rah, declaring, “She deserves 
it. She’s a nice lady, and I still 
love her very much.” 


The First Lady of Song 
came swinging and singing 
back to Harvard in style. Rid- 
ing high in a white limousine, 
she returned to Cambridge to 
accept a “Woman of the Year” 
award from the University’s 
Hasty Pudding Theatricals 
Over 40 years ago, Ella Fitzger- 
ald, 63, had played at Harvard 
proms. In addition to Hasty 
Pudding’s ritual gifts of a pud- 
ding pot and a dozen roses, 
Fitzgerald got a green-and-yel- 
low basket to commemorate 
her 1938 hit recording of A- 
Tisket, A-Tasket. Said a cheery 
Ella: “Just don’t give up trying 
to do what you really want to 
do. Where there’s love and in- 








hypnotizes a tone-deaf gamine 
named Trilby and transforms 
her into an exquisite diva who 
becomes the toast of all Eu- 
rope. When Svengali dies, so 
does Trilby’s voice. In a 
two-hour, made-for-television 
movie titled Svengali, Jodie 
Foster (7axi Driver, Bugsy Ma- 
lone), 19, plays a rock 'n’ roll 
Trilby smoothed into a Strei- 
sand by Peter O’Toole’s latter- 
day Svengali. Foster is on leave 
this semester from Yale, where 


spiration, I don’t think youcan | she is a sophomore majoring in 


go wrong.” 
a 
In George du Maurier’s 
novel Trilby (1894), set in the 
bohemian Latin Quarter of 
Paris, the sinister Svengali 


graphs 


on @ 


literature. Has she been doing 
her homework? Not much, it 
seems. “I have a copy of Tril- 
by,” Foster says, “but I haven’t 
even read it yet.” 


The Queen was not amused 
Her press spokesman, the nor- 
mally sedate Michael Shea, 
called the peeping Tom photo- 
“the worst sort of 
taste.” It seems the prying pa- 


parazzi of the British press of- 


fended the royal family by cap- 
turing the straw-hatted Diana, 
Princess of Wales, vacationing 
Bahamian beach. The 
telephoto-lens pictures, taken 
by enterprising photographers 
from a nearby beach, were 
plastered all over the Sun, Brit- 


ain’s largest selling daily, and 

the Daily Star. It was a picture 

of a standing Diana in a strap- 

| less bikini, revealing her gently 
rounded royal tummy, that of- 
fended regal sensibilities most 
The next day, the Sun editors 
offered an obsequious apology 
and, to show how sorry they 

| were, reprinted the picture sev- 
en inches deep on the front 
page 
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Fitzgerald holds the pudding pot and her green-and-yellow basket 


travel.” 
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Wambaugh dusts his old uniform 


After serving for more 
than a decade as a detective in | 
the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment, Joseph Wambaugh (7he 
New Centurions, The Choir- 
boys, The Glitter Dome), 45, 
permanently traded in his pis- 
tol for a pen. When the city of 
Houston began a search for a 
new police chief, Wambaugh’s 
name turned up on the list of 
eleven candidates put together 
by the mayor’s office. Accord- 
ing to an aide of Mayor Kathy 
Whitmire, not everyone on the 
list is a serious contender for 
the $81,000-a-year job, but 
no one will be immediately 
ruled out. Wambaugh’s reac- 
tion: “I’ve learned that in 
Houston one either gets mur- 
dered or gets rich. I’ve been so 
bored lately that I’m ready for 
either. Therefore, I enthusias- 
tically accept. Have gun, will 
—By Richard Stengel 
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Carol Channing and Boys John Lindsay, James Mason, Marcello Mastroianni, Roger Moore, Leonard Nimoy, Al Pacino, Christopher Plummer 


Show Business = 


Daze of the Locust 


204 (count ‘em!) stars fall on Radio City for a gaudy fund raiser 


oe heard it here first. Warren Beatty 
and Diane Keaton did not join in the 
chorus of Love Makes the World Go 
‘Round. They held hands. They stood 
right there, center stage, at Radio City 
Music Hall and even made nice. But they 
did not sing 

Joan Collins and Farley Granger were 
singing. Bud Cort and Ruth Gordon were 
singing. Anthony Perkins and Janet 
Leigh, Joel McCrea and Frances Dee, Don 
Ameche and Alice Faye, Howard Keel 
and Jane Powell: all raised their voices 
in joyous song. But Warren Beatty and 
Diane Keaton were struck dumb, doing 
their best to look as if they'd just slid down 





a laundry chute into the Twilight Zone 

There may be worse nightmares, but 
there has never been one so well cast as 
Night of 100 Stars, Broadway Producer Al- 
exander H. Cohen’s 54-hour benefit for 
the Actors’ Fund. It was a bad dream that 
will soon go public. The proceedings, 
staged before a large and increasingly stu- 
pefied audience last week, will be shorn of 
the technical glitches, gaping pauses and 
personal faux pas that lent the show a kind 
of desperate piquancy. Edited down for a 
three-hour ABC time slot, Night of 100 
Stars will be sent out over the air waves on 
March 8 with a scenario jerry-built by /00 
Stars Writer-Producer Hildy Parks, who 


Producer Cohen with Princess Grace; celebrants taking the red-carpet route to a postperformance party; Warren Beatty with his Lady Di 


with Husband Alexander Cohen con- 
spires yearly to mount TV’s Tony Awards 
show. Viewers delirious to watch Al Pa- 


| cino, Leonard Nimoy and 34 others don 


white tie, topper and tails and kick a leg 
with the Rockettes will have to see them 
through the eyes ofa young Rockette, side- 
lined by a twisted ankle, as she is comfort- 
ed by an aged stagehand while the show 
goes on. And on 

The putative purpose of last week's oc- 
casion was to celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Actors’ Fund, a showfolks’ 
charity created in 1882 by such stalwarts 
as PT. Barnum and Edwin Booth, and 
raise money to build a nursing facility next 
to the Actors’ Fund home in Englewood, 
N.J. The first 90 minutes of the show were 
a smooth arc of excitement and unapolo- 
getic razzle-dazzle: a lyric Try to Remem- 
ber by Harry Belafonte, a monologue de- 
livered at giddy white heat by Robin 








Williams (“What excitement backstage— 
everyone's standing around in little pools 
of Perrier”), a dingbat piano solo by Dud- 
ley Moore, and film clips of such stars as 
James Cagney, James Stewart and Bette 
Davis, who then showed up at center stage 
to greet one another and an S.R.O. audi- 
ence of 6,000 who had paid from $25 to 
$1,000 for the privilege of waving back. 
The glamour kept coming after that, 
but so did the trouble. There were techni- 
cal foul-ups: Ed Asner and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor were momentarily trapped in the folds 
ofa falling curtain, like big game in a tree 
trap. The pace slowed: “I can’t read my 
monitor,” James Earl Jones rumbled like 
| an Old Testament prophet rebuking his 
flock. Most of all, the pretension showed 
birthday candles were lit on a cake that 
looked like the Tower of Babel, as discom- 
fited luminaries dished up decades of en- 
capsulated world history in which the Ac- 
tors’ Fund got featured billing (“A 
Russian named Pavlov used dogs to study 
conditioned reflexes, and 
Fund was 25 years old”) 
There were intimations of overkill be- 
hind the scenes as well, where the stars 
bedazzled one another. “My God!” ex- 
claimed Alexis Smith, surveying a succes- 
sion of knowns, almost-knowns and 
should-have-knowns. “After this I just 
want to go sit in a bus depot.” Others 
spread out and socialized. “Hi, Bette,” 
| said Cleopatra to Jezebel. “It’s me. Liz.” 
“Liz?” said Bette Davis, unwilling or un- 
able to acknowledge recognition, thus 
forcing an introduction (“You know—Liz 
Taylor”) that probably would be superflu- 
ous in Bessarabia. By the time each of the 
204 had been marched, swept and trun- 
dled onstage at least once, they were 
press-ganged for a finale onto a series of 


the Actors’ 





risers, where they gave the depleted audi- | 


ence a hearty hand for endurance as pho- 
tographers snapped away and a television 
director announced over the sound sys- 
tem, “That's a good-night.” 

Not quite. The stars and members of 
the audience who held $1,000 tickets 
walked right up the middle of Avenue of 
the Americas on a four-block-long red 


Carpet to the New York Hilton for a | 


champagne supper and dancing. 
oO nly in show business could a benefit to 
raise $2 million cost an estimated $4 
million to produce—estimated because 
nowhere near that much was actually 
spent. Hotels donated rooms, airlines gave 
tickets, restaurants provided food, and 
seven limo fleets provided wheels on the 
cuff. ABC’s reported $4 million payment 
for the TV rights handily defrayed the 
other production expenses, with enough 
left over from that, ticket sales and dona- 
tions to get the nursing home under way. 
But despite its advertising, Night of 
100 Stars was no more about a nursing 
home or an anniversary than the Oscars 
are about merit. The real point of such oc- 
casions is fame. They may kindle generos- 
ity and inspire charity. But what they truly 
celebrate is celebrity. —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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Midgets 
COME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME, 


JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN 
by Ed Graczyk 


s the curtain goes up, the theme from 

Dimitri Tiomkin’s score for the mov- 
ie Giant fills the theater, grand, swelling, 
as spacious as Texas. The irony is quickly 
apparent: the several women and one 
man who spend their time in the five and 
ten in McCarthy, Texas, are spiritual 
midgets, made small by life and their own 
tediously limited ambitions. But there is a 
double irony, invisible perhaps to those 
onstage; Playwright Ed Graczyk and Di- 





Cher as a devoted clerk in 5 & Dime 





Wild ducks among the Lilliputians. 


rector Robert Altman can also be counted 
among the Lilliputians, and it would take 
the talents of a logician to determine who 
should get the greater blame for this mis- 
guided effort. 

The action shifts chaotically between 
two years, 1955 and 1975. In the earlier 
year Giant is shot near by, after which one 
of its stars, James Dean, dies in a car 
crash; in the latter the Disciples of James 
Dean, a group of local fans, are holding a 
20th reunion. Mona (Sandy Dennis) and 
Sissy (Cher) are still clerking in Wool- 
worth’s, and Joanne (Karen Black), who 
had also worked there, returns to stir up 
old emotions. 

Pictures of Dean are everywhere, and 
Mona seemingly has convinced everyone 
that her missing son—the Jimmy Dean of 
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| PUMP BOYS AND DINETTES 


‘S 


| sung by Rhetta (Cass Morgan), to a very 


—— 4 


the titke—was fathered by the cinematic 
god himself. “At that time he was our sav- 
ior,” she says. “He was the only one who 
understood us.” The crumbling movie set 
has become a holy shrine to her, and from 
every visit she proudly bears back a frag- 
ment, like a pilgrim with a relic of the 
true cross. 

Except for Dennis, who has been al- 
lowed to turn an interesting neurosis into 
unbearable monotony, the acting is pol- 
ished. In her first time on Broadway, Cher 
proves herself a promising comedienne, 
but a still aspiring dramatic actress. Alt- 
man, however, has engineered the shifts 
between years with stunning incompe- 
tence, while Graczyk, the executive direc- 
tor of the Columbus Players Theater, has 
overloaded his 5 & Dime with enough 
junky symbolism to warrant an eviction 
notice. As each character is stripped of 
her life-sustaining illusion, it becomes ob- 
vious that though the setting is Texas, we 
are really in Ibsen’s Norway. That sound 
at the end is not applause, but wild ducks 
flapping overhead, vainly trying to find 
a play on which they can comfortably | 
land. —By Gerald Clarke 


Good Ole Time 





Music and lyrics by the performers 





ome musicals—the good ones, that 
is—knock audiences off their feet 
with brassy numbers. Others touch their 
hearts with sentimental ballads. Pump 
Boys and Dinettes is different: it tickles the 
funny bone and makes everybody feel, 
just for the evening, like a good ole boy or 
a good ole girl. Country music, in other 


| words, has come to Broadway 


The Pump Boys are the four fellows 
who ladle out the high octane on Highway 
57, somewhere in the South. The Dinettes 
are the Cupp sisters, Prudie and Rhetta, 
who run the Double Cupp Diner next 
door. “Y’all come down to the Double 
Cupp,” they sing, “where you know we'll 
treat you nice.” Beyond that, the plot is as 
thin as a dime tip. Like many recent musi- 
cals—Sophisticated Ladies, for exam- 
ple—Pump Boys is a night of songs, 20 in 
all. Most have been written by Jim Wann, 
who also plays the chief gas jockey. If 
none are memorable, all are worth listen- 
ing to, from a sultry Be Good or Be Gone, 


funny The Night Dolly Parton Was Al- 
most Mine, sung by Mark Hardwick. 
Parton’s picture hangs prominently 
on the station wall, and her spirit is 
constantly invoked, as if she were the 
patron saint of such enterprises. Though 
the songs do not always have the au- 
thentic hillbilly twang, the spirit is right, 
as cheery, relaxed and amiable as the first 
really warm day of spring. Dolly would 
probably approve. —6.C. 
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Your money or your car. 
Which will give out first? 


197A cider | $800 














Now, the older your car, the more 

American Motors will pay you to trade it in. 1975-78 | $700 
How much is that old clunker of yours Bie reasoning 

going to set you back before it finally ind our mad- 

bites the dust? ness is simple. 1979-81 $600 
American Motors suggests that you The older your 

not wait to find out. Because until car, the more Se A A PT 

March 31, were making it easier for you need a new  ™¥ Desiler contribution may sftect price 


everyone to get the new car they need. Concord, Spirit or Eagle. And your trade-in 
Your trade-in is now worth up to $800 will never be worth more than it is right now. 


on top of the dealer trade-in allowance, So until March 31, you have two choices. 
direct from American Motors. Even with All the headaches of your old car, or all the 
no trade-in, welll still give you $600. joys of a new one. 


American Motors 
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Soap Opera and Salvation | 


CBN beams “wholesome” shows to 14 million homes 


ail b= junk on television,” Scott 
fumed. “Sure, the good guys usually 
win. But that’s not what grabs the audi- 
ence. It’s what the bad guys do. Kids 
learn how to mug the defenseless. How to 
use guns and knives. How to get high on 
alcohol and drugs. That’s what they 
remember.” 

Well, forget it. The Christian Broad- 
casting Network means to wash all that 
away in a tide of righteousness. Accord- 
ing to a CBN promotion tape, Scott David- 
son, quondam hero of CBN’s flagship soap 
opera, Another Life, is not only a media 
analyst and anchorman of the “7 O'Clock 
News,” he is “unique in the newsroom. 
Once he was a cynic, like his colleagues a 
man who was spiritually empty. That’s 
changed. Faith has given Scott the 
strength to go beyond reporting. Now he 
gets involved.” 

Or did. Unfortunately, Scott was dis- 
patched to that great city room in the sky 
when the actor playing him quit the role 
and the Rev. Pat Robertson, 51, the 
founder and spiritual leader of CBN, de- 
cided that Another Life needed an even 
more exalted spiritual emphasis. “There 
is a yearning inside of people for the ulti- 
mate meaning in life,” Robertson says 
“We hope to come up with programs that 
provide answers to that yearning. The 
problem is not just sex and violence on 
the major networks, it’s the banality.” 

Certainly the spirit is willing, and the 
means for reform near at hand. CBN, 
which Robertson founded in 1960 with 
$70 cash, one camera and a fading 1,000- 
watt station in Portsmouth, Va., has be- 
come a multimillion-dollar operation 
(1981 income: $68 million). By the mid- 
‘70s, CBN had added two more owned- 
and-operated stations, in Atlanta and 
Dallas, to its Portsmouth base, but what 
really turned the electronic tide for Rob- 
ertson was a satellite. CBN beat out its 
brethren by leasing a transponder on 
| RCA’s Satcom 2 satellite in April 1977, 
thus enlarging its video congregation by 
connecting with a maze of cable systems 
that now serve 14.5 million homes. Rob- 
ertson predicts the total will reach 19 mil- 
lion by year’s end. 

According to the National Cable 
Television Association, eight religious 
programmers, from National Jewish 
Television to the Eternal Word Network, 
rent time on satellite transponders, and 
three beam out round-the-clock inspira- 
lion. CBN, however, is by far the largest 
notch in the electronic Bible Belt, and its 
387-acre headquarters in Virginia Beach, 
Va., clearly reflects its status. The $35 
million complex boasts a $22 million 
| State-of-the-art studio, a university that 

















CBN Chief Robertson: down with banality 


offers graduate courses in communica- 
tions and education, and a headquarters 
shaped like a cross. When an announcer 
quotes U.N. figures on overpopulation 
and the screen is filled with the wretched 
of the earth, it seems CBN has dedicated 
itself to evangelizing the world 

The CBN programming formula com- 
bines straightforward but soft-peddled 
message shows (a ten-week “investigative 
series” on pornography narrated by 
Efrem Zimbalist Jr.) with putative enter- 
tainments (George, the misadventures of 
a mis-cheev-ious St. Bernard”) and some 
creaky reruns (The Life of Riley, My Little 
Margie). Another element, occasionally, 
is partisan politics. Robertson, son of the 
late U.S. Senator Willis Robertson of Vir- 
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Wedding day on the series Another Life 
Religion and George the St. Bernard. 
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ginia and a graduate of Yale Law School 
who can speak in tongues, has been 
known to hold forth on such nonsectarian 
topics as busing (he does not favor it), 
Taiwan (the U.S. should defend it) and 
deficit spending (God forbids it). Views 
like this have caused some alarm in quar- 
ters where such fundamentalist precepts 
clash like gongs in a string quartet. The 
Rev. Michael McIntyre, the religious liai- 
son in Norman Lear’s People for the 
American Way, even suggests that Rob- 
ertson’s soft-spoken style is “a far better 
political strategy” than the Rev. Jerry 
Falwell’s brimstone hectoring. 

Robert Slosser, former assistant na- | 
tional editor of the New York Times who 
had a “conversion experience” in 1965 
that eventually led him to join CBN, says 
network competition “provides us with 
tremendous pressure to create our own 
programming that is modern but still 
wholesome.” This can lead to some 


| touchingly antique outpourings on Anoth- 








| a monthly $15. And those phones keep on 


er Life (girl in a clinch with boyfriend: 
“Russ, if you ever sense I'm weakening 
and losing control, it'll be up to you to 
stop because you love me”). It also leads 
to a morning news show called USAM, 
which aims to start the day at 6 a.m. with 
“good information, entertainment and 
the positive attitude [viewers] need to | 
really make a difference in their day.” UI- 
timately it leads to the 700 Club, a real 
case study in participatory television. 

CBN was ready for the broadcasting 
boneyard back in the early '60s, when 
Robertson hit on the idea of getting view- 
ers to bankroll the network. If 700 of 
them could donate $10 a month, he could 
crack the monthly nut. He created the 
700 Club, a hybrid of telethon, talk show 


| and Sunday school class. The viewers re- 


sponded, and the network got its footing. 


vo work the phones on each 
program, taking donations from 
viewers. Robertson’s co-host is Ben 
Kinchlow, 45, a former Black Muslim 
and holder of a third-degree belt in karate 
who has, according to CBN publicity, 
“never met a stranger” (perhaps because 
of that karate). While Kinchlow cozies up 
to the audience, Robertson joshes with 
such guests as Little Richard and Anita 
Bryant, who often show up not to plug a 
movie or an album but to talk about 
Christianity. He will even lecture occa- 
sionally (“The word of knowledge is one 
of the nine manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit. . .”). 

It may not be exactly Johnny Carson 
and Floyd R. Turbo, but it has its effect. 
CBN does accept advertising, and last year 
landed a $5 million contract with Rich- 
ardson-Vicks. But more than 90% of 
CBN’s 1981 net came from viewer contri- 
butions. The 700 Club now has over 
285,000 members, each pledged to send in 





ringing. — By Jay Cocks 
— | 
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Here the lowest. 
There the lowest. 


Everywhere the lowest. 
Who's really the lowest? 


ll these different brands of 


cigarettes, each claiming to 


be the lowest in tar. 

Just who are you supposed 
to believe? 

Well, we say, why shoulda 
tar-conscious smoker have to 
put up with this kind of 
confusion? 

Why should you have todo 
research in order to find out if 


20 Fite 





you can trust the “lowest” tar 
claims of your cigarette? 


So weve done the research 
Jor you. We've assembled the 
level numbers of all the leading 
cigarettes that say they're the 


lowest. 


20 Chass A Ggorettes 


And the results are right 
here in the chart below-—which 
can light up the situation before 
tar you light up another cigarette. 

See for yourself what's 
what. (And what isn't.) 

Numbers don‘ lie. 

And they prove there's only 
one Ultra Lowest Tar™ brand— 
Now. 


NUMBERS DON'T LIE. 
NO CIGARETTE, IN ANY SIZE, 
IS LOWER IN TAR THAN NOW. 


| 80'S re. | a5'sc4.| 100'S vee | 1008 x 





+-—— + 
Less than 


0.0lmg, 2mg 


Least than 


0.01mg_ img 


NOW 


+ 


Less than i 
CARLTON aid Img’ | Img 5mq 
essthan 
CAMBRIDGE 0. Img | Img | 4mq 
BARCLAY Img Img 3mg 
All tarr umbers ye av per cigare tte by FIC method, except th risked {*} 
whech is av per cigarette by FTC Report May 81 





The lowest in tar of all brands. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





BOX, BOX 100's: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.001 mg. nicotine, 

SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 
SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





= Books 
The Man Who Would Be King _ 


| THE IMPERIAL ROCKEFELLER by Joseph E. Persico 


Simon & Schuster; 314 pages; $16.50 
f hemes D. Rockefeller’s best-known son | ousness of purpose that he long resisted, 
was Nelson—four-time Governor of | even disbelieved, the idea that a Presi- 

New York, a man of great energy and | dent was born of a thousand chicken 

stamina who harvested Venezuelan chili | dinners and a hundred thousand small- 

peppers with the same zest that he collect- | town handshakes.” 

ed modern art. Rockefeller owned some He obviously had a grand time trying 

of the world’s costliest real estate, but for | There was a pol’s callus on his palm and 

| all his wealth and organization he could | advice to young flesh-pressers on his lips: 
not sign a lease on the property he wanted | “Hit in close, deep, where they can feel it 
most, the house at 1600 Pennsylvania Av- | Connect first, before they do. That’s the 
enue. He had to settle for an appointment | way to make them feel the power.” To a 
as Vice President in the Ford Administra- | heckling crowd he showed one finger. The 
tion, where he glumly complained, “I go | tough-guy style was not inconsistent with 
to funerals. I go to earthquakes.” His own | the physical man, built like a truck bat- 

| death in 1979 caused some seismic waves = 

At 70, he suffered a late-night heart at- 





tack while in the company of a young Excerpt 
woman employee whom Joseph Persico 
describes as “a 20th century Rubens During a 1970 campaign | 


Pa swing, a reporter called out 
to [Rockefeller] as he boarded his 
plane, ‘Hey, Governor, there’s more | 
than your image showing.” Indeed, 
the seat of his trousers had split 

‘Get me the sewing kit.’ Sitting un- 
self-consciously in his shorts, he 
sewed up the seam . . . while report- 
ers and staff first gaped, then 
cheered as he completed the rescue. 
He looked up with the smile of one 
who knows he has pleasantly star- 
tled. ‘See. I went to a pro- Ge 


gressive school.’ 


wearing aviator’s glasses,” 

Optimists saw Rockefeller’s failure to 
reach his political goal as a vindication of 
the American system: money alone can- 
not buy the Oval Office. Fatalists pointed | | 
to bad timing, and realists blamed a hesi- 
tancy to move decisively 

Evidence and anecdote in The /mpe- 
rial Rockefeller support the realists. Yet 
the author, Rockefeller’s speechwriter 
from 1966 to 1977, draws a sympathetic 
conclusion: “Nelson Rockefeller was 
never prepared to step outside the pro- 
| tective palisade of eastern Republican 

enlightened capitalist orthodoxy to take 
his stand It does credit to his seri- 








Nelson A. Rockefeller: “Connect first. That's the way to make them feel the power” 
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tery with a constant charge of direct cur- 
rent. Those around him learned to keep 
their distance. Persico describes relation- 
ships clearly signaling that one did not 
work for Rockefeller but served him 
There were 80-hour work weeks, Sunday- 
night staff meetings, and one session at 
which the Governor had to be cautiously 
reminded that it was Christmas Eve. His 
office superlatives had to be adjusted for 
| inflation. Persico’s revaluation: “ “You're 


fantastic'—B-plus. “You're the greatest’— 
C. ‘Thanks loads’—start considering new 
employment.” 


The author tries to like his old boss, 
| but phrases like “royal hauteur,” “the ar- | 
mor of arrogance” and “unreflective ac- 
tivist” keep popping up. He admires the 
gubernatorial record, but is disturbed by 
what he feels was Rockefeller’s emotional 
freeze after ordering the grisly assault on 
rebellious prisoners at Attica. Behind the 
image of a liberal Republican was an old- 
fashioned cold-warrior and bare-taloned 
hawk, who dismissed all Viet Nam draft | 
resisters with the remark, “Those guys 
just didn’t want to get killed.” 


Gos such hard lines for public 
consumption was a special challenge 
for Speechwriter Persico. There was also 
Rockefeller’s dyslexia, a reading dis- 
ability that turned printed words into 
visual spoonerisms. Extemporization and 
clichés eased the strain. “I wanna tell ya, 
this is some problem” is classic Rockefel- 
ler. “The brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God” became such a stan- 
dard coda that one journalist coined the 
acronym BOMFOG 

Persico offers informal glimpses of the 
would-be great man on the Rockefeller | 
preserve in Pocantico Hills, N.Y. Chil- 
dren romp between Brancusis, Arps and 
Calders. Nelson and Brother Laurance | 
settle golf bets from bags of silver dollars 
that Brother David advised them to buy. 
We learn that the Governor was a meat- | 
and-potatoes man with a hankering for 
Oreo cookies and Fig Newtons, and that 
he stirred his coffee with the temple 
pieces of his eyeglasses. 

All humanizing, up to a point. Per- 
haps it is inevitable that a Rockefeller re- 
main remote. Money buys distance in di- 
rect proportion. Mr. Nelson, as he was 
known at the family offices, had global vi- 
sions, but the perspective was frequently 
from outer space. “Take an average fam- 
ily with an income of a hundred thousand 
dollars,” was the way he once began a tax 
proposal. He had to ask an aide what a 
Manson Gang was, and he admitted to 
the author that in the 1930s he got rid of a 
pestering Orson Welles by giving him 
some money to make a movie. “Have you 
ever seen Citizen Kane?” asked Persico 
“No,” replied an uninterested Rockefel- 
ler. Presumably no one asked him why 
William Randolph Hearst never made it 
to the White House. By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Here's How You 


Can Becomea 


Foster Parent 
And Without Sending 


Any MoneyNow! 
First: 


Request a boy or girl from the country of your choice 
listed in coupon. 

Or: Check Emergency List box in order to help a 
“Child of Greatest Need.” 


Second: 
Fill out your name and address and mail coupon to Foster 
Parents Plan. 

You do not need to send any money. 


HERE’S WHAT WILL HAPPEN: 


1. You will receive your child's name, photograph, and a 
copy of the child’s and the family’s personal case 
history. 

2. You will have ten days to make your final decision. 


AND HERE’S WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE! 


1. A complete Foster Parent Information Kit, telling you 

exactly how your support is helping the child, the fam- 

ily, and the entire community where the child lives. 

The original of the personal case history of the child. 

One additional photograph of your child. 

Regular letters from your child. 

Special reports from Foster Parents Plan staff workers. 

Fact sheet about the country. 

Information about the problems facing the family and 

community. 

8. A complete Progress Report each year. 

9. A new photograph of your child each year. 

10. The privilege of sending letters, special money gifts— 
and love. 

Our guarantee: Your love and support will not be lost 
in a massive, impersonal relief program. 

Instead, you will learn exactly how your $22 monthly 
support helps the child, the family and the entire commu- 
nity. An audited financial report is available upon request. 

Ready to make a decision right now? If so, fill out the 
coupon, enclose your first monthly support of $22, and 
you will receive your complete Foster Parent Informa- 
tion Kit, and a child will be assigned to your love and care 


MAYS oN 





Call us TOLL-FREE 

















2 Foster Parents are needed for children in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
| understand you will send me a photograph and case history —_E| Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, Mali, Nepal, Nicara- 
introducing me to a specific child. After 10 days, | will become a ua, India, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Egypt, the Philippines, Sierra Leone, the 
Foster Parent to the child, sending support of $22 monthly, or re- Ben and Upper Volta. All gifts are tax deductible. We are a nonpoliti- 
turn the material to you cal, nonprofit, nonsectarian, independent child sponsorship organi- 
I've made my decision and here's my check for $22. Please ation. We will be happy to send you our annual report and financial 

fi. = eee statements. = | 


Little Angela Margarita has lovely chestnut brown hair to match her 

800-556-791 8 mischievous brown eyes. She suffers from a serious respiratory prob- 

Anytime day or night! The sooner we hear from lem, and lives with her family in this mud and cane house, with a floor 

you, the sooner we can help your Foster Child. of damp packed earth. By the time you read these words, a Foster 

Parent will have come to her rescue. But so many other children are 

Miaka Rhode Island call 738-5600) waiting for your love 
[eas a ake 7 gees ‘cole aetna TNE PT ET: IIE. RAT) AES SR Te A 
| Write to: Reinhart B. Gutmann. A.C.S.W. send me a child's photograph, case history and complete Foster | 
| . Parent Information Kit. | 
l Foster Parents Plan i. to become a Foster Parent at this time but | want to | 
157 Plan Way, Warwick, R.1. 02887 re information ab 

beaut Becine a Fosier Parent to a © Boy O Girl 7 more information about becoming a Foster Parent | 
| Age (3-14) Country ___EEE | 
| | want to help a “child of greatest need” from your Address 
| C/EMERGENCY LIST EE eee 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 





Only two motion pictures, “Kramer vs. Kramer’ and “Ordinary People,” 
have had the honesty and emotional power to capture the real feelings 
of Americans today about marriage, family and love. 


Now there are three. 





A LOVE STORY 


faite toe tans Special Guest Stars: 
_ JOAN BENNETT + CHARLES HAID + VIVECA LINDFORS « PHILIP STERLING 


bass Be ABC THEATRE OF THE MONTH 


a * “Monday, March 1, 9:00PM/8:00PM Central Be 
sb ” PN You FH ANNO) By A AN{0);1.40bc) ’ . 
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Books 











Coda 


OH WHAT A PARADISE IT SEEMS 
by John Cheever 
Knopf; 100 pages; $10 





his is Author John Cheever's first new 

book since the novel Falconer (1977). 
In the interim came The Stories of John 
Cheever (1978), an elegant anthology of 
some of the best American short fiction 
written this century. It was justifiably 
praised and prized; it also became a best- 
seller, which collections of stories are not 
supposed to do. Having summed up one 
strand of his career, and facing a consid- 
erably enlarged circle of admirers, the au- 
thor was left with some money, acclaim 
and a very hard act to follow. 

Cheever, 69, has sensibly not tried to 
top himself. Oh What a Paradise It Seems 
stakes out neutral territory. Too long to 
be a story and too short to be a novel, it 
seems instead a coda to other works, a 
spontaneous riff on some people, places 
and things that have appeared elsewhere 
in Cheever'’s fiction. The hero could be 
(but is not) one of those stubborn old 
Yankee Wapshots. The settings range 
from New York City to a declining coun- 
try village, with the hint of suburban Bul- 
let Parks and Shady Hills sprawling in 
between. And the plot is a Cheeverian 
amalgam of unexpected violence and 
grace. 

Lemuel Sears is “old enough to re- 
member when the horizons of his country 
were dominated by the beautiful and 
lachrymose wine-glass elm tree and when 
most of the bathtubs one stepped into had 
lions’ claws.” From his comfortable 
apartment on Manhattan’s East Side, he 
regards contemporary life with as much 
equanimity as his traditional tastes and 
Protestant values will allow, But when a 
pond in his daughter's village is rezoned 


eanve swear 





John Cheever 
| Amalgam of violence and grace. 
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for dumping, ruining his weekend ice 
skating, Sears gets mad. He hires an envi- 
ronmentalist to fight the despoliation. He 
also, unexpectedly, begins an affair with 
an attractive younger woman he meets in 
a bank. 

Can Sears rejuvenate both a rustic 
pond and himself? Before these questions 
are answered, a number of odd events oc- 
cur: a beloved family dog is shot through 
the heart; Sears’ ally in the pollution case 
is wiped out, gangland style; an infant is 
accidentally abandoned by the side of a 
highway; Sears stumbles into a brief and 
mystifying homosexual tryst. Amid all 
this activity, Cheever's attention regularly 
shifts to other matters. A scene in a super- 
market veers into a meditation on the his- 
torical importance of commerce: “It is be- 
cause our fortresses were meant to be 
impregnable that the fortresses of the an- 
cient world have outlasted the market- 
places of the past, leaving the impréssion 
that fear and bellicosity were the key- 
stones of our earliest communities, when 
in fact those crossroads where men met to 
barter fish for baskets, greens for meat 
and gold for brides were the places where 
we first grew to know and communicate 
with one another.” When Sears encoun- 
ters a fast-food outlet, he checks his urge 
to scoff with a digression on the role that 
fried food has played in the development 
of civilization. 

Like his hero, Cheever wants to be- 
lieve that life is not being systematically 
brutalized and defaced, that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun that cannot be 
traced to some ancient, honorable rite. It 
would, unfortunately, take a much longer 
book than this to make such a case, much 
less transcribe it into a persuasive narra- 
tive. Readers new to Cheever are likely to 
find Oh What a Paradise It Seems frag- 
mentary, preachy and thin. But the book 
is illuminated by its past; it assumes sig- 
nificance from the history of splendid 
fiction that Cheever has given it and 


everyone. —By Paul Gray 
= 

Lamentations 

NIGHT THOUGHTS OF A 

CLASSICAL PHYSICIST 

by Russell McCormmach 


Harvard University; 219 pages; $15 


he year is 1918, the place a small uni- 

versity town in a Germany whose 
people are slowly and unhappily awaken- 
ing to the fact that they are losing the 
Great War. The protagonist is Victor Ja- 
kob, a professor of physics who, like his 
country, comes to realize that he too is be- 
ing defeated. Younger, more imaginative 
men have challenged Jakob’s beloved 
structure of classical physics, undermin- 
ing the foundations of his intellectual 
world. Advancing age has confronted him 
with a more direct challenge, making him 
doubt his own usefulness and weakening 
his will to live. Seated in his study and 





ZiVe ALEYA 





Russell McCormmach 





Spin-off from scholarship. 


spreading jam made from turnips on 
bread made from substances whose ori- 
gins he dares not guess, Jakob watches 
night descend and reminisces about a life 
spent in the struggle to discern the laws 
underlying the physical world. 

Jakob is a character invented by Rus- 
sell McCormmach, 48, a professor of the 
history of science at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. “After years of work on rather 
standard books of history for the special- 
ist,” says McCormmach, “I decided to try 
a kind of spin-off from scholarly material. 
Enter Victor.” But if the physicist is made 
of whole cloth, the other personae of this 
remarkable exercise in fiction and histo- 
riography are not, and they rise from the 
pages as Jakob remembers them and 
their contributions to physics. There is 
the fascinating Scotsman James Clerk 
Maxwell, who forged the theory of elec- 
tromagnetism, and Jakob's fellow Ger- 
mans, Heinrich Hertz, Hermann von 
Helmholtz, Max Planck and that disturb- 
ing chap, Albert Einstein, who, to Jakob’s 
everlasting distress, fused physics with 
mathematics and introduced a radically 
new way of seeing and thinking. It is a 
way that will provide humanity with a 
method of destroying that most complex 
and fragile construction, humanity. Fi- 
nally, there is Paul Drude, Jakob’s men- 
tor and advocate of harmony in both life 
and physics, whose suicide unsettles his 
disciple and turns his mind toward ever 
enlarging thoughts of personal and global 
extinction. 

Part history, part science lesson, 
part philosophical treatise, Night 
Thoughts is a brilliant piece of scholar- 
ship and a profoundly moving portrait 
of a man and his time. Jakob may not 
have existed. But the place he inhabited 
did, and by the final chapters of this ru- 
minative, disturbing book, the reader is 
likely to grieve for the professor and for 
the world. —By Peter Stoler 
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There are times. 
when only the best will do. 





——~ 
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‘News Gathering Under the Gun 





N o nation keeps a sharper eye on for- 
eign press coverage of its flammable 
affairs than Israel. When it does not like 
what it sees, the Israeli government is 
quick to express its displeasure to news- 
men. But rarely is the criticism as point- 
ed, as personal or as outrageous as it was 
last week. Angered by a report on ABC’s 
20/20 describing Israeli treatment of Pal- 
estinians in the West Bank, Ze'ev Cha- 
fets, director of the government press of- 
fice, charged that certain U.S. and 
European news organizations suppress 
negative stories on Syria and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization because 
they fear terrorist reprisals. The supposed 
culprits: the New York Times, Washing- 
ton Post, British Broadcasting Corp. and 
ABC. “I don’t think that it’s always, or 
even usually, the newsmen on the spot 
who are necessarily intimidated, although 
they have every right to be afraid as 
well,” Chafets said. “But very often orga- 
nizations acting in the interest of their 
personnel, which is legitimate, make de- 
cisions not to publish a certain thing be- 
cause it would get somebody in trouble, or 
get somebody shot at.” 

As evidence, he cited ABC’s coverage 
of the region since the murder of Sean 
| Toolan, a part-time radio reporter for 
ABC in Beirut. He was killed shortly after 
ABC-TV aired a special report by Corre- 
spondent Geraldo Rivera that was sharp- 
ly critical of Palestinian terrorism. Said 
Chafets: “ABC, from the time that [Too- 
lan’s death] happened, in my view, began 
a policy which I would describe as cow- 
ardly.” The recent 20/20 segment “Un- 
der the Israeli Thumb” by Correspondent 
Tom Jarriel, Chafets said, was “one of the 
most malicious, distorted and one-sided 
programs about Israel shown on any 
American network in recent years.” The 
20/20 report was inordinately sympathet- 
ic to the Palestinians, but there is no evi- 


of the piece was influenced by Toolan’s 
murder. In fact, almost everyone who is 
familiar with the circumstances of his 
death is convinced that he was killed in 
a personal dispute, not because of his 
reporting. 

Chafets also cited an incident last 
May involving two newsmen from the 
Times and one each from the Post, Asso- 
ciated Press and Newsweek. The five were 
having drinks at the Commodore Hotel in 
Beirut when they decided to try to fol- 
low up a report that Israeli commandos 
had landed near Damur, twelve miles 
south of the capital. They rushed off to 
cover the story, leaving behind their pass- 
ports and press identification cards. At 
about 2 a.m., they were stopped by Pales- 








dence to suggest that the tone or content | 


Israel accuses U.S. journalists of suppressing stories, out of fear 


| tinian militiamen and detained when 
they could not prove that they were jour- 
nalists. At least two of the newsmen felt 
their lives were in danger. They were re- 
leased some twelve hours later after 
friends tracked them down and vouched 
for their identities. Said one of the de- 
tained journalists: “We made an informal 
agreement that we would not write any- 
thing about the incident. The stories 
would have just embarrassed everyone 
involved.” 

No accounts of the misadventure ap- 
peared in the press, but the correspon- 
dents talked freely about it with acquaint- 











| =@ _—S. 
Ze'ev Chafets in his Jerusalem office _ 7 
“They have allowed the thugs their victory. © 





ances in Israel, including Chafets. Chafets 
intimated to TIME last week that the news 
organizations actually suppressed the sto- 
ry as a condition of the journalists’ release, 
though there is no evidence of that. He 
added: “The moment the newspapers give 
in to terrorists’ demands and begin to hide 
the truth from their readers, then they 
have allowed the thugs their victory.” 
Violence against reporters is a fact of 
life in the Middle East, especially in Bei- 
rut, where in the past three years two 
Western journalists have been killed and 
several others assaulted. A TIME corre- 
spondent was once threatened with 
death. Britain’s Guardian has even de- 
scribed the atmosphere in Beirut as “cen- 
sorship by terrorism.” But the hazards of 
operating in Beirut have not distorted 
coverage from there. “Utter nonsense,” 
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says ABC News President Roone Arledge | 
of the Chafets charge. 

As for the detainment of the reporters 
last May, Washington Post Assistant 
Managing Editor Jim Hoagland recalls 
that the Post man taken into custody did 
not feel it was “all that big a deal.” Agrees 
Craig Whitney, deputy foreign editor at 
the Times: “People run into difficulties of 
various kinds in pursuit of stories all over 
the world. There are times when it be- 
comes news, but in this case we didn’t feel 
like it was.” 

But the Times gave Chafets more am- 
munition when it reported his charges 
last week. The original dispatch by Times 
Jerusalem Correspondent David K. 
Shipler, which was distributed by the 
Times News Service, made reference 
both to Chafets’ criticism of the Times 
and to the incident last May. But both of 
these sections were deleted from the ver- 
sion that appeared in the New York 
Times itself. By removing the paragraph 
about their own reporters’ run-in with a 
left-wing faction of the P.L.O., Chafets 
argued, the paper “did not report terrorist 
intimidation against itself for the second 
time running.” 

The next day the Times printed a full 
account of Chafets’ criticisms, including 
the previously deleted sentences from 
Shipler's dispatch. Says Whitney: “We 
probably should have left it in in the first 
place, and would have, if we had consid- 
ered it more carefully. We had no inten- 
tion of trying to suppress criticism of our- 
selves.” Moral: all the news is fit to print. m 


Hoax Hunt 
A story too good to be true 





i article had just about everything: 
exclusivity, drama and sparkling 
quotes, all splashed over nine pages in the 
Sunday New York Times Magazine last 
Dec. 20. Entitled “In the Land of the 
Khmer Rouge.” the story by Freelancer 
Christopher Jones vividly described a 
month-long journey in the summer of 
1981 with Cambodian guerrillas. Along 
the way, the author chatted with Cambo- 
dian Premier Khieu Samphan and For- 
eign Minister Ieng Sary, and caught a 
glimpse of the elusive Pol Pot. He even 
witnessed jungle battles with the Vict- 
namese forces that have occupied the 
country for the past three years. But 
Jones’ tale may have been too good to be 
true. At least part of his article was pla- 
giarized, and other parts may have been 
fabricated. 

Jones had visited Cambodia briefly in 
September 1980, in part on assignment 
for TIME. (The Khmer Rouge confirmed 
last week that he had made this trip.) A 
five-paragraph account of Jones’ visit ap- 
peared in TIME’s Asian editions in Octo- 





| ber 1980, along with a longer story by a 
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His and hers 


for the price of theirs. 


You can get a 1982 Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
and a 1982 Plymouth Reliant K wagon for the price of a Seville. 









Compare with Seville. Fifth Avenue 
includes all these features at 13,038. 


* Automatic Transmission * 318 CID V-8 Engine - 

* Air Conditioning * 60/40 Leather and Vinyl t= 
Seats (or Cloth) with Passenger Recliner 
* Padded Landau Vinyl Roof « Wire Wheel 
Covers * Automatic Speed Control * Tilt Steer- 
ing Column *¢ AM/FM Stereo Radio * Premium Speaker System * Power 
Antenna * Power Deck Lid Release * Power Door Locks * Power Front 
Dise Brakes * Power Seat. Left «© Power Steering © Power Windows 
* Electronic Rear Window Defroster © And 32 More Features 


zi -£i-——5 
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New Yorker Fifth Avenue costs less than other 
luxury cars comparably equipped: 














Car, with comparable equipment You Save 
Buick Electra Park Avenue $15,085t $1,914 
Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Regency Brougham $14.647+ £1,609 
| Cadillae Sedan DeVille $17,898 $4,727 
Lincoln Town Car Signature Series $18,782? 35.414 
Base sticker nce exchides taxes, tithe and destination charges. Rohant WSW ties $58 extra “Use 
New Yorker Fifth Avenue Cait est hwy 25, EPAest MPG 16) Retant SE Wagon Call est twy 








*8,10F Plymouth Reliant K Wagon 40:55 


——— 


1982 Cadillac Seville: #23433 











ifth Avenue 26:%, 17 
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Reliant SE Wagon includes all these 


47 m features at *8,101, 
= oxy 6 * 2.2 Liter Overhead Camshaft Engine 


e Speed Manual Transaxle with Integrated 
Overdrive Fourth Gear © Front-Wheel-Drive 
¢ Woodgrain Exterior Appliques* Power Front 
Dise Brakes * Power Rack & Pinion Steering 
* Center Armrest Seat ¢ Adjustable Headrests ¢ Cloth | pholster y* Cloth 
Headliner ¢ Digital Clock « Halogen Headlamps * Remote Outside Mirror 
* AM Radio « Cargo Area Carpeting * Deluxe Wheel Covers ¢ Luxury 
Iwo-Spoke Steering Wheel ¢ Concealed Two-Speed Wipers 


GET A CAR. GET A CHECK. 


See participating dealers for details. 
CHRYSLER 


8.101 
Plymouth 


-300° 
BUY OR LEASE AT YOUR CHRYSLER-PLY MOUTH DEALER. 


82 Reliant SE Wagon 


Less $300 check 
from Chrysler 


*7,301 


Limited Time Offer 








TIME correspondent who toured the 
country at the same time. 


Questions about the New York Times 


piece were first raised last month by Vil- 
lage Voice Columnist Alexander Cock- 
burn. He was incredulous at what Jones 
espied through binoculars one dark night 
during a jungle skirmish. Jones wrote: 
“On the summit of a distant hillside, I 
saw a figure that made me catch my 
breath: a pudgy Cambodian, with field 
glasses hanging from his neck. The eyes 
in his head looked dead and stony. I could 
not make him out in any detail, but I had 
seen enough pictures of the supreme lead- 
er to convince me, at that precise second, 
that I was staring at Pol Pot.” Cracked 
Cockburn of this unlikely night vision: 


“Jones clearly has an uncanny knack of 


being in the right place at the right time.” 


ore damning was a paragraph in 
which Jones described an old blind 


man “chanting the Ramayana, a part of 


Cambodia’s cultural heritage, as he 
twanged a primitive guitar.” Cockburn 
produced an almost identical passage 
from André Malraux’s novel about his 
Cambodian travels in 
1923 and 1924, La 
Voie Royale. Reck- 
oned the Voice writer: 
“If he was old when 
Malraux heard him 
. the singer must 
be quite marvelously 
venerable by now.” 
Cambodia ex- 
perts have picked up 


fact. Samples: Phnom 
Malai is a mountain 
range, not the capital 
city of Democratic 
Kampuchea; the 
Khmer Rouge do not 
put poison on their punji sticks; Comrade 
Kanika, who is described by Jones as “a 
wiry man with short gray hair,” is actual- 
ly a woman—and has represented the 
Cambodians in Paris for several years. 

Times Magazine Editor Edward Klein 
said Jones was given the assignment be- 
cause he had reported reliably for TIME 
and seemed knowledgeable about Cambo- 
dia. When Klein looked up the original 
TIME piece last week, he discovered that 
three of the four quotes in it had been res- 
urrected by Jones and presented in the 
New York Times Magazine a year later as 
fresh interviews. Did Jones simply use his 
old notebook to spin a grander tale? Times 
Executive Editor Abe Rosenthal refuses 
to speculate. Says he: “As far as I’m con- 
cerned, the man, until somebody proves 
otherwise, is totally honest.” Only Jones 
can say for sure, and no one is answering 
his phone in Spain. Vows Klein: “We in- 
tend to clear this matter up.” 

The Khmer Rouge representative 
in Bangkok may have cleared part of it 
up last week. He said that Jones had 
not visited their territory in 1981, nor 
met with some of the people he said he 
interviewed. EA 
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Milestones 


DIED. Tommy (“Hurricane”) Jackson, 50, 
windmill-style heavyweight-boxing con- 
tender whose ability to endure massive 
pain wore down opponents more than his 
flailing punches; of a stroke; in Queens, 
N.Y. With 17 wins, four losses and one 
draw on his record, Jackson, a strong fa- 
vorite of TV fight fans in the ‘50s, was 
forced from the ring in 1958 when the 
New York State athletic commission said 
he had suffered brain damage. Friends 
claimed Jackson had been exploited fi- 
nancially during his ring career, and he 
spent many of the remaining years of his 
life shining shoes and driving a cab. 


DIED. Nestor Chylak, 59, former dean of 
American League baseball umpires who 
won respect for his accurate calls and skill 
in handling irascible players; of an appar- 
ent heart attack; in Dunmore, Pa. Chy- 
lak, who would tolerate a player's profani- 
ty but not his physical abuse, once 
summarized his credo: “Put the words on 
me, but don’t touch me or spit at me.” 


DIED. Thelonious Monk, 64, brilliant and ec- 
centric jazz pianist and founding father of 
bebop; of a stroke; in Englewood, N.J. As 
a teen-ager, Monk honed his highly per- 
sonal style—skewed melodies, oblique 
harmonic progressions—in Harlem dur- 
ing the Depression with Trumpeter Dizzy 
Gillespie and Alto-Saxman Charlie 
(“Bird”) Parker. He developed an angular 
breakaway from conventional jazz that 
came to be known as bebop and, finally, 
bop. His asymmetrical ideas had a power- 
ful influence on modern jazz musicians 
and a whole generation of horn players, 
but Monk himself lapsed into virtual ob- 
scurity in the 1950s. Rescued by a series of 
inspired recordings with such jazz giants 
as John Coltrane and Sonny Rollins, 
Monk eventually achieved both celebrity 
and steady work. But he remained an 
enigma. He wore skullcaps and dark sun- 
glasses, and during performances, when 
the spirit moved him, he would arise from 
his piano to dance about, tapping his foot 
to the beat of the music. “Jazz is my ad- 
venture,” said Monk. “I'm after new 
chords, new figurations, new runs.” Some 
of his most noteworthy pieces, now part of 
standard repertory, include ‘Round About 
Midnight, Blue Monk, Hackensack, Epis- 
trophy and Straight, No Chaser. 


DIED. Lee Strasberg, 80, guiding guru of the 
Actors Studio who redirected both the 
training of actors and theatrical perfor- 
mance in the US.; of a heart attack; in 
New York City. Over five decades, the 
Polish-born Strasberg, a discerning but 
caustic pedagogue, helped shape such fu- 
ture stars as Dustin Hoffman, Jane 
Fonda, John Garfield, Al Pacino, Sidney 
Poitier, Eli Wallach, Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward. Strasberg’s technique, 
the so-called Method, was inspired by a 
system developed by the Russian director 
Konstantin Stanislavsky. Through the use 
of physical and emotional exercises, 








Strasberg taught his pupils to forgo exter- 
nal acting tricks and “internalize” roles, 
drawing on reservoirs of their own experi- 
ence and feeling. Strasberg’s disciples 
called him “Rabbi,” “Pope” and “the ulti- 
mate shrink,” and swore by him. His de- 
tractors, who accused him of starting “the 
torn T shirt school of acting,” swore at 
him. Said Producer David Merrick: “You | 
can always tell Lee’s students—they’re 
the ones you can’t hear beyond the third 
row.” Artistic director of the Actors Stu- 
dio since 1948, Strasberg also directed 
such Broadway hits as Clash by Night 
(1941), The Big Knife (1949) and the Pu- 
litzer-prizewinning Men in White (1933). 
After coaching and directing for 38 years, 
he resumed his acting career in 1974, 
when he made his movie debut in Godfa- 
ther I]. His portrayal of an aging under- 
world boss won him an Oscar nomina- 
tion. Strasberg subsequently appeared in 
And Justice for Alland Going in Style. 


DIED. René Jules Dubos, 81, microbiologist 
and environmentalist; of cancer; in New 
York City. Dubos won fame in 1939 for 
research that led to the first commercially 
produced antibiotics. He expounded the 
idea in several of his 20-odd books that a 
favorable environment is necessary to hu- 
man physical, mental and social develop- 
ment; So Human an Animal won a Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1969. 


DIED. Ngaio Marsh, 82, New Zealand au- 
thor of 33 mystery novels over a career of 
48 years; in Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Marsh belonged to the classic school of 
British writers who preferred gentleman 
detectives—like her own Roderick Al- 
leyn—and who reveled in complicated 
puzzle plots. A director and producer in 
both Britain and New Zealand, Marsh 
used her theater experiences as back- 
ground in such books as Night at the Vul- 
can (1951) and Killer Dolphin (1966). 


DIED. Noah Dietrich, 92, sagacious financial 
adviser and accountant who mastermind- 
ed the operations of Howard Hughes’ bil- 
lion-dollar empire for more than 30 years; 
in Palm Springs, Calif. Dietrich joined 
Hughes in 1925 and molded the wealthy 
scion’s $10 million Hughes Tool Co. into a 
major corporation. Hughes fired Dietrich 
32 years later in a dispute about money. In 
1972 Dietrich co-wrote Howard: The 
Amazing Mr. Hughes, believed to be the 
principal source for a counterfeit Hughes 
autobiography written by Clifford Irving. 


DIED. Gluyas Williams, 93, former New 
Yorker magazine and syndicated cartoon- 
ist whose drawings satirized suburban life 
in America; in Boston. Williams’ airy, un- 
adorned pen-and-ink drawings depicted 
the minor crises of the middle class— 
weddings, difficulties with children, and 
cocktail parties. A career-long associate 
of Humorist Robert Benchley, Williams 
illustrated such Benchley books as From 
Bed to Worse and The Treasurer's Report. 
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Law 








D‘ Wayne Williams murder Nathan- 
iel Cater and Jimmy Ray Payne? No 
one saw either crime, and there were no 
fingerprints. But there is plenty of circum- 
stantial evidence in the extraordinary At- 
lanta case, including carpet fibers found 
on the victims and bloodstains in Wil- 
liams’ station wagon. So prosecutors are 
placing their faith in test tubes, micro- 
scopes and forensic specialists; in hour 
upon hour of testimony, experts have said 
that all the scientific evidence points to 
Williams. Last week the defense fought 
back. Kansas State University Professor 
Randall Bresee claimed that the prosecu- 
tion’s fiber analysis was too imprecise. In 
fact, said Bresee, he had examined fibers 
from a carpet in Defense Attorney Mary 
Welcome’s office and found them “micro- 
scopically similar” to those from Wil- 
liams’ home. 

No matter who prevails, the trial is 
highlighting a major development in the 





criminal courtroom. With the help of a | 


variety of technical advances, more and 
more silent evidence is being turned into 
loudly damning testimony. FBI Laborato- 
ry Chief Thomas Kelleher (whose techni- 


dence a year) reports that forensic science 
is growing so fast that even the most so- 
phisticated researchers cannot keep up. 
The granddaddy of scientific evidence is 
the fingerprint, introduced in 1901. Be- 
Cause a person's print is unique, there is 
still no better physical evidence. But now 
there are a number of new ways of linking 
a criminal to a crime that are nearly as 


only for fingerprints but for footprints, 
blood samples and pieces of hair. 

Over the past ten years, no area has 
developed faster than the examination of 
bloodstains. “Before, we used to be satis- 
fied with identifying a blood sample as 
type A, B, AB or O. Now we have 13 or 
more different antigen and enzyme sys- 
tems we can pick out,” says Gary Howell, 
34, director of the Kansas City regional 
crime lab. The probability that any two 
people will share the same assortment of 
these blood variables is .1% or less. Be- 
cause of that, Howell was recently able to 
use two tiny bloodstains to help convict a 
double murderer. 

Another use of blood is also winning 
wide acceptance. Scrutiny of the size, 
shape and distribution of blood spatters 
tells much about the location and position 
of a person involved in a crime and thus 
may dispute a defendant's version of what 
happened. Blood that travels at an angle, 
for example, leaves an elliptical stain. 
Consultant Herbert Leon MacDonell, 53, 
of Corning, N.Y., the leading expert, is 
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cians handle half a million pieces of evi- | 


clear-cut. Suspects are being asked not | 


Mr. Wizard Comes to Court 


New scientific evidence is helping to show jurors whodunit 


now sought out in more than 100 homi- 
cide cases a year. At the trial of Jean Har- 
ris last year he tried to persuade the jury— 
unsuccessfully—that blood marks jibed 
with Harris’ claim that the shooting of Dr. 
Herman Tarnower occurred accidentally 
during a struggle. 

Another famous trial, that of Theo- 
dore Bundy, has greatly helped to in- 
crease the use of bite-mark evidence. 
Bundy was convicted in 1979 of murder- 
ing two sorority sisters after photographs 
of bites found on one of them were 
matched with impressions taken of 


Bundy’s teeth. Since then, the use of bite 








McDonald with inked tires from suspect's car 
Sometimes the findings even exonerate. 





evidence has “skyrocketed,” says Miami 
Dentist Richard Souviron, a frequent wit- 
ness—not only in sex-murder cases but 
child-abuse investigations as well. 

Even anthropology is making a court- 
room contribution. University of North 
Carolina Anthropologist Louise Robbins 
applies the same procedures used on pre- 
historic footprints to modern mysteries. 
“There are 46 points of measurement and 
120 points to examine for shape,” she says. 
“T have not yet found even so-called iden- 





tical twins with absolutely identical foot- 








| stone. He can identify almost any tire 














prints.” She can identify barefoot prints as 
well as match a shoe to its wearer. Says 
Robbins: “If you'll check your shoes, you 
can see the marks for your toes.” 

Police are also obtaining information 
from tire tracks left at the crime site. The 
man they most often call is Peter McDon- 
ald, a veteran designer of tires with Fire- 





made and, with the added distinctive de- 
tails provided by the individual way a tire 
tread wears down, McDonald has helped 
solve six murders. In one case, McDonald 
was first able to show that the car of a sus- 
pect in custody did not have the right tires; 
he then helped nail the actual killers. 

The use of scientific evidence has be- 
come so common, says Washington Uni- 
versity Law Professor Edward Imwinkel- 
ried, that a prosecutor who has none to 
offer sometimes feels obliged to explain 
why. Such testimony is particularly criti- 
cal in rape cases for corroboration and in 
homicides, where there may be no eyewit- 
nesses. One danger, though: it can become 
so complicated that the jury gets lost. That 
is often the only hope for defense attor- 
neys, who can rarely afford to hire oppos- 
ing experts. In cross-examination and fi- 
nal arguments, they hammer away at the 
witness’s credentials or the inability to pin 
the crime on the defendant conclusively. 


cientific advances do not always per- 

form as promised. The reliability of 
some supposed wonders, including lie de- 
tectors, voice-print machines and hypno- 
sis, are so in doubt that many courts will 
not hear the resulting evidence. But more, 
not less, scientific evidence is likely in the 
future. With the help of an ion chromato- 
graph, FBI technicians are starting to de- 
termine not only the type but even the 
manufacturer of explosive substances. La- 
sers are enabling experts to lift finger- 
prints from difficult surfaces like cloth 
and even the human body. Kansas City’s 
Howell believes that the coming years 
will see a great increase in the use of 
weapon marks. In one stabbing murder, 
researchers compared a section of the vic- 
tim’s trachea with cuts made in a bar of 
soap by the suspect’s knife. Under a mi- 
croscope, the marks matched, and the de- 
fendant pleaded guilty. 

Hair is still another source of infor- 
mation. A single strand can reveal a per- 
son’s sex, race and certain other charac- 
teristics, and experts now have the ability 
to read far more from a sample. Says New 
York City Forensic Serologist Dr. Robert 
Shaler: “The hair is the garbage can of 
the human body. Everything you eat 
shows up there.” Knowing that it grows 
about | mm a day, Shaler insists, “we can 
tell if you took aspirin yesterday and 
drank beer from an aluminum can a 
week ago.” Until now, only Sherlock 
Holmes could deduce so much from so 
little. —By Bennett H. Beach. Reported by Jay 
Branegan/Chicago and Marc Levinson/Atlanta 
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Firenza SX Hatchback 





This is the new Firenza. An Oldsmobile. The newest, smallest Oldsmobile. 

Consider the very pleasant implications. Front-wheel drive for e)h| obi | Fi 
impressive traction. Rack-and-pinion steering. A 4-cylinder engine smooule irenza. 
with electronic fuel injection. And extra touches like side window defog- 

gers, reclining bucket seats and AM radio* all standard. Naturally. 

The new Oldsmobile Firenza. Hatchback or 4-door sedan. Proof of 

what a small car can be when it’s an Oldsmobile. 
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We've had one built for you. 


| Some Oldsmobiles are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisior ubsidiaries or affilhated companies worldwide 
See your dealer for detail May be deleted for credit 





While viewing the Transatlantic Fencing Championships of 
1902, Mrs. Jack Parker brazenly attempted to smoke a cigarette. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Regular: 8 mg’ ‘tar! ‘0.6 mg nicotine—Menthol ; 9 mg’‘tar;" 
0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar’81 





